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Inorganic Chemical 


Production Higher 
In August, 1959 


Commerce Department's 
Monthly Report Shows 
General Output Rise 


WASHINGTON—Production levels 
for inorganic chemicals in the US. 
during August, 1959, were generally 
higher than those reported for July, 
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1959 and for the corresponding month 
in 1958, reported the bureau of the 
(Turn to CHEMICALS, page 5) 


NAC Assn. Speakers Voice Optimism, 
Urge Better Promotion, Advertising 


FRENCH LICK, IND.—A panel on 
pesticides and wildlife; two talks on 
sales, marketing, advertising and pro- 
motion of pesticides; discussions on 
the 1959 amendment to Federal legis- 
lation and a report on world develop- 
ments in pest control were featured 
at the 26th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 
at French Lick, Ind., Oct. 21-23. The 
meeting, with headquarters at the 
Sheraton-French Lick Hotel, at- 
tracted some 400 persons from a 
broad segment of the pesticide in- 
dustry. 

Jackson V. Vernon, vice president, 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
New York, NAC president, sounded 
the keynote of the meeting in his 
opening address, asserting that Amer- 
ican agriculture and the public in gen- 
eral are being seriously harmed by 
what he called “unwarranted at- 
tacks” by some wildlife groups, con- 
servation groups, organic farmers and 
various other food faddists. When 
spokesmen and publicists for these 
critics enter the field of agricultural 
pesticides, too often they substitute 
zeal for judgment and noise for 
knowledge, Mr. Vernon declared. 


We must “move positively to 


Wildlife Panel Presents Pros 
And Cons of Pesticide Sprays 


FRENCH LICK, IND.—A panel 
discussion on pesticides and wildlife 
at the 26th annual convention of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn, here Oct. 21 brought out a 
number of viewpoints, impressions 
and suggestions concerning the value 
of pesticides as against their effect 
on fish, birds and other wildlife. Mod- 
erated by Jack Dreessen of the NAC 


Fertilizer, Pesticide Control 
Officials Hold Annual Meetings 


By JAMES W. MILLER 
Croplife Staff 


Fertilizer 


WASHINGTON—A broad program 
of objectives was placed before the 
Association of American Fertilizer 
Control Officials by their president, 
F. W. Quackenbush, Lafayette, Ind., 
in his remarks which opened the 13th 
annual meeting here Oct. 16. 


Tightening of restrictions 
against unlawful custom fertilizer 
mixing, seeking greater interest in 
compilation of state and county 
tonnage reports, further standardi- 
zation of chemical procedures and 
continued improvement of product 
quality were among the projects 
urged by Mr. Quackenbush. 


Attendance at the meeting includ- 
ed representation from all the state 
fertilizer control offices and a size- 
able delegation from private industry 
and their trade groups. Stacy B. 
Randle of New Jersey was_ elevated 
to the presidency for the coming 
year; a Canadian representative, 
Charles Marshall of Ottawa, was 
named vice president, and Bruce D. 
Cloaninger was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Cloaninger’s office in 
Clemson, S.C., continues as the un- 
(Turn to FERTILIZER, page 18) 


Pesticide 


WASHINGTON — Conformity of 
the various state laws to the newly 
amended Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide and Rodenticide Act was urged 
by a resolution passed at the 13th 
annual convention of the Association 
of American Pesticide Control Offi- 
cials at the Shoreham Hotel here 
Oct. 17. 


The new federal amendment in- 
cludes nematocides, plant regula- 
tors, defoliants and desiccants in 
the act. It was recalled that agree- 
ment among the state pesticide and 
fertilizer control associations, the 
National Plant Food Council and 
the National Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Assn., last year led to the in- 
clusion of these materials in the 
federal act Aug. 7%. 


The AAPCO resolution recom- 
mends “that all states whose exist- 
ing statutes do not include these ma- 
terials, initiate efforts toward the 
amendment of those statutes to 
bring them into closer conformity 
with the model law and the federal 
statute, and to reflect therein these 
new classes of materials. 

In his address, the out-going presi- 

(Turn to PESTICIDE, page 18) 


Assn. staff, the panel was composed of 
four speakers representing the USS. 
Fish and Wildlife Service; the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation; the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and the Ento- 
mology Research Division of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Walter W. Dykstra, staff research 
assistant in the wildlife research 
branch of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, told the convention that a 
major portion of his group’s current 
research efforts is focused on deter- 
mining acute and chronic toxicity 
levels of pesticidal compounds to sev- 
eral representative species of birds. 
He reported that measurements are 
being taken of sublethal effects of 
pesticides upon growth and reproduc- 
tion of birds and also to determine 
the mode of entry of toxic materials 
in wild animals. 


He also told the group that the 
long-term effects of large-scale 
pesticide applications upon wild 
bird and mammal populations are 
being studied. These data will pro- 
vide basic information on the.acute 
and chronic toxicity levels of pesti- 
cidal materials to a few of the ma- 
jor forms of wild birds and mam- 
mals native to North America, he 
said. Such information may guide 
futire pesticide formulations and 
apy tion techniques to minimize 
atiy harmful side-effects on wildlife. 


Mr. Dykstra said that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service does not oppose pest 
control operations unless they im- 
pinge upon the Service’s responsibil- 
ity for the protection of fish and wild- 
life resources. 

“The Service takes the position 
that the need for pest control should 

(Turn to WILDLIFE, page 17) 


CONVENTION COVERAGE 


Covering the National Agricultur- 
al Chemicals Assn. meeting at 
French Lick, Ind., for Croplife were 
Lawrence A. Long, editor of Croplife, 
Minneapolis; and Amos W. Standish, 
Chicago office. 


drive home the truth” about the 
importance of pesticide chemicals 
to the American public, Mr. Vernon 
said, for unless we do “we face un- 
due restrictions on the manufac- 
ture, distribution, sale and applica- 
tion of our products. This would 
be harmful not alone to the indus- 
try but also to American agricul- 
ture and to the public generally.” 


The association “has made sincere 
efforts to develop among the wildlife 
people a better understanding of in- 
dustry’s responsibilities, and the vital 
role its products play in our total 
economy, and in advancing public 
health,” he continued. “We have also 
agreed with the wildlife people that 
more research is desirable to deter- 
mine in greater measure the effects of 
pesticides on wildlife.” But, said Mr. 
Vernon, “attacks of some of the wild- 
life groups continue unabated.” 

“There can be no question of our 
interest or wish to cooperate with 
others in the areas of information 
and education on any problems af- 
fecting our industry and the public 
interest,” he declared. 

The president stated that the lack 
of industry statistics is another seri- 
ous problem faced by the trade. This 
is a problem of long-standing, he said, 
and the paucity of information has 
handicapped the orderly operation of 
the industry for a long time. “In the 

(Turn to NAC MEETING, page 20) 


FDA Proposes to 
Change Heptachlor 


Residue Provisions 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration on Oct. 27 is- 
sued a proposal to rescind its pres- 
ent regulation on the use of hepta- 
chlor on certain food crops. This ac- 
tion, it said, would ban any amount 
of residue of heptachlor in or on foods 
shipped in interstate commerce. 

Residues of one-tenth of one part 
per million are permitted on harvest- 
ed fruit, vegetable, grain, and forage 
crops at present. FDA now proposes 
a zero tolerance for residues of the 
pesticide. 

FDA claims new scientific data 
shows that an oxidation product of 
heptachlor — heptachlor epoxide — 
forms on crops, largely as a result 
of weathering. Residues of the ep- 
oxide on crops have heretofore gone 
undetected because the analytical 
method for detecting the product dif- 
fers from that used to find heptachlor. 
FDA says its recent studies have 
shown such residues are likely to be 
present on crops, even though farm- 
ers follow official recommendations 
for application. 

Epoxide residues are also deposited 
in meat and milk when forage con- 
taining the epoxide residue is fed to 
meat and dairy animals, FDA claims. 

According ple animal test 
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Opposition Voiced 


To Proposed Board 
For Control Regulation 


FRESNO, CAL. — Representatives 
of three major agricultural chemical 
industrial groups in California testi- 
fied before a California State Assem- 
bly Interim committee, meeting in 
Fresno recently, against a proposal 
to create a five-man industry board 
to regulate pest control application. 

Wanda Branstetter, executive sec- 
retary of the Agricultural Aircraft 
Assn., Inc., and C. O. Barnard, execu- 
tive secretary of the Western Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Assn., told the legis- 
lative committee that the present 
method of pest control is working 
well, and is sufficient. Mrs. Branstet- 
ter said there was no problem in the 
industry which ‘indicated a need for 
such a board. 

Gordon Mackersie, president of the 
Agricultural Pest Control Assn., com- 
posed principally of operators of 
ground rigs, testified that although it 
was a member of his own association 
who originally authored the bill in the 
1959 session of the California State 
Legislature, his organization now op- 
posed the measure and was asking for 
its withdrawal. 

Opposition has also been registered 
by the California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and the California State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Calspray Names 
Canadian Manager 


RICHMOND, CAL.—The appoint- 
ment of Virgil L. Goldman to the 
newly created position of manager of 
Ortho Agricultural Chemicals (Cana- 
da) Limited has been announced by 
A. W. Mohr, president of the parent 
company, California Spray-Chemical 
Corp. 

In his new position, Mr. Goldman 
wil! be responsible for all phases of 
marketing and manufacturing of the 
Ortho line of insecticides, fungicides 
and weed killers in the Dominion of 
Canada. He will make his headquar- 
ters in the Toronto area at an early 
date. 

For the past nine years, Mr. Gold- 
man has been branch manager, Mer- 
chandising sales for northern Califor- 
nia, Nevada and Hawaii. A native of 
Oakland, Cal., he received his B.S. de- 
gree in business administration from 
St. Mary’s College in Moraga, Cal. 


James P. Flavin 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE—James 
P. Flavin has been appointed field 
research representative for the south 
central states by Chemagro Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Flavin joined 
Chemagro in 1955 and has been as- 
signed to the product development 
section since e is a grad- 
Rlorida with 


NPFI PRESENTS SCROLL—Ray L. King (right), president and general 
manager of the Georgia Fertilizer Co., Valdosta, was honored at the recent 
Southeastern Fertilizer Conference in Atlanta, when he was presented a 
scroll in recognition of his leadership and contributions in the field of agricul- 
ture, to the fertilizer industry and to the National Plant Food Institute. The 
scroll, authorized by the board of directors of NPFI, of which he was a former 
member, was presented by Dr. Russell Coleman, executive vice president of 


NPFI. 


Angular Leaf Spot 
Called Cotton's Worst 
Enemy in Southwest 


STANTON, TEXAS—Cotton’s most 
deadly enemy in the Southwest may 
not be the boll worm or cabbage loop- 
er or fleahopper, but the fungus dis- 
ease, angular leaf spot. Authorities 
in various sections estimate the 1959 
crop yield was lowered from 10 to 
25% because of this blight. 

One entomologist, Gerald Hanson, 
former county agricultural agent and 
now part owner of a farm chemical 
company, says the blight resistant 
strains developed a few years ago are 
no longer immune to the fungus. 

“Damage was quite severe this sea- 
son,” he said. “But there was nothing 
we could do about it. Some farmers 
tried to control] it with regular in- 
secticides but without success. So far 
as we know, there is no chemical that 
will stop angular leaf spot.” 

Mr. Hanson says there are now five 
known races or strains of the leaf 
spot, and that the resistant strains of 
cotton will take care of only about 
two of them. As quickly as cotton 
breeders develop a plant that is im- 
mune, another type of fungus takes 
over. 

“Insects can be controlled,” said 
the former county agent, “but the big 
problem confronting growers is 
blight. The tiny organisms of the soil 
are alse causing trouble, and they too 
are most difficult to control. Right 
now we need a lot of research on 
these two problems, because they are 
getting worse each year.” 


Warren D. Roth Named & 
Merck Representative 

RAHWAY, N.J.—Warren D. Roth 
has been named a southwestern US. 
general products sales representative 
for Merck Chemical Division. He will 
serve southern California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and western Texas, ac- 
cording to Richard W. Hayes, director 
of marketing for Merck general prod- 
ucts at Rahway, N.J. 

Mr. Roth, a native of Philadelphia, 
Pa., will report to Arthur C. Dodds, 
senior sales representative for Merck 
general products in San Francisco. He 
attended the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, and Idaho State 
College where he received his bach- 
elor of science in pharmacy and chem- 
istry. Mr. Roth is a registered phar- 
macist. 


Monsanto Announces 
Sales Personnel Changes 


ST. LOUIS—Several changes in the 
agricultural chemicals sales organiza- 
tion of Monsanto Chemical Co.’s in- 
organic chemicals division were an- 
nounced by James E. Crawford, divi- 
sion director of marketing. 

Stewart D. Daniels of St. Louis, 
technical service manager for feed 
and fertilizers, becomes product man- 
ager, nitrogen chemicals. 

John S. Moore, Jr., who has been a 
salesman stationed at Denver, be- 
comes product supervisor of ammoni- 
um nitrate and urea with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis. Reporting to him 
will be Beal Hargrove, supervisor for 
agricultural nitrogen products and 
N. L. Reding, supervisor for industrial 
nitrogen products. 

Ben W. Martin, a salesman sta- 
tioned at Los Angeles, becomes prod- 
uct supervisor of anhydrous ammonia, 
nitrogen solutions and nitric acid with 
headquarters at St. Louis. Reporting 
to him will be A. B. Bradley, super- 
visor for direct application materials. 

John C. Docter of St. Louis, asso- 
ciate manager for direct applications, 
becomes customer service manager 
for agricultural chemicals. Reporting 
to him will be R. W. Goldthwaite and 
T. C. Welch, supervisors. 

W. R. Bone of St. Louis, manager 
of nitrogen products, becomes tech- 
nical service manager for agricultural 
chemicals. 

Joseph W. Tripp, who has been a 
member of the sales group at St. 
Louis, joins the Los Angeles district 
sales office. 

Roger L. Weinheimer, sales repre- 
sentative at Detroit, goes to Denver. 


George L. Innes Named 
Development Director 


SAINT LOUIS, MICH.—Michigan 
Chemical Corp. has announced ap- 
pointment of George L. Innes as di- 
rector of sales and development. He 
is presently manager of the chemical 
sales and development division of 
Climax-Molybdenum Co., New York. 
In his new position, he will be in 
complete charge of Michigan’s chem- 
ical sales and market development 
activities. 

A graduate of Harvard University, 
Class of 1938, with a degree in chem- 
istry, Mr. Innes has had wide re- 
search, market development and sales 
experience in the chemical and chem- 
ical processing industries. 


Texans Announce New 
Fertilizer Program 

LUBBOCK, TEXAS—The Texas 
Agricultural Extension Service has 
announced a new intensified fertilizer 
program to increase net profits 
through proper fertilizer use.- 

Three areas have been selected 
where an all-out effort will be made 
to “fertilize the way it should be 
used,” according to John E. Hutchi- 
son, director. These areas include 
Hale, Lubbock, Lamb and Terry coun- 
ties on the South Plains. A second 
site will be in several northeast Texas 
counties, and a third series of location 
near the Gulf -Coast. 

The program will be supervised by 
the Texas Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, but members of the county ex- 
tension program building committee 
and Texas Plant Food Educational 
Society wili assist in planning the 


program. 

Support for the work will also come 
from the Texas Agricultural Lime- 
stone Assn., the National Plant Food 
Institute and the American Potash 
Institute. 

Initial work in the pilot areas is 
planned for the 1960 crop season, Mr. 
Hutchison pointed out. The first step 
will be to take soil samples of these 
areas in order to determine the kinds 
and amounts of fertilizer and lime- 
stone needed. 

The use of fertilizer has increased 
steadily in Texas. It has increased 
from 492,541 tons in 1949 to 672,210 
tons during the 1958-59 crop season. 
The potential profits resulting from 
fertilizer still have not been reached, 
the director said. 


IMC Spends $14 Million 


CHICAGO—International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. spent nearly $14 
million for plant additions, expansion 
and improvement in fiscal 1958-59, 
according to the company’s 50th an- 
nual report issued recently. 

Major expenditures were $2,786,953 
at the Bonnie phosphate chemicals 
plant, near Mulberry, Fia., and $6,- 
658,792 supplied to IMC’s Canadian 
subsidiary toward completion of a 
new potash mine near Esterhazy, 
Saskatchewan. 

The five-year expansion program 
completed this year at Bonnie has 
doubled the plant’s production, which 
amounted to $20 million in 1958-59 
sales, 


Dr. Charles R. Hunt 


JOINS GEIGY—Dr. Charles R. Hunt 
has joined Geigy Agricultural Chemi- 
cals, division of Geigy Chemical Corp., 
Ardsley, N.Y. Dr. Hunt will work for 
the research department as technical 
field representative in Montana, 
North and South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Colorado. Dr. Hunt is a native of 
Montana. He graduated from Mon- 
tana State College, did graduate work 
in entomology at Washington State 
College, and obtained his doctorate 
from Cornell University. 
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Quality Tobacco with Chemical Nitrogen 


DR. VINCENT 


Chemical Technologis 
Nat'l Plant Food Institute, D.C. 


‘Fertilizers high in organic nitro- 
gen of plant or animal origin are not 
necessary for the production of a 
high yield of good quality tobacco.” 

This positive statement appears in 
Bulletin 613 of the Connecticut Ag- 
ricultural Station issued early this 
year. It is extraordinary in many 
ways. For upward of 65 years this 
station has carried out field tests on 
the fertilization of tobacco. During 
this period and up to the issuance 
of this bulletin most growers and 
particularly buyers of Connecticut 
Valley tobacco had insisted that or- 
ganic nitrogen materials should be 
exclusively used in their tobacco fer- 
tilizer formulations. 

Expensive oil seed meals—cotton 
seed meal preferably—were speci- 
fied as the sole suppliers of fertilizer 
nitrogen because only such were 
capable of producing the required 
quality. This same attitude had at 
one time been shared by the tobacco 
growers in other tobacco areas of 
the country and in Canada, but grad- 
ually they accepted less expensive 
forms represented by the inorganic, 
water-soluble nitrogen salts. 


The Connecticut Valley growers 
held strongly to their convictions 
until the advent of the cheaper 
synthetic cigar binder. As usual, 
in all similar situations the force 
of economics dictates the means. 
Organic nitrogen fertilizers are too 
expensive. Premiums for certain 
alleged qualities in binder type to- 
bacco could no longer be paid once 
synthetic binder was accepted by 
the cigar trade. The cost of pro- 
ducing such tobacco had to be re- 
duced. Oil seed meals and other 
high-cost organics became casual- 
ties. 


What has happened in the Con- 
necticut Valley tobacco areas is 
merely a repetition (though long de- 
layed) of the history of organic ma- 
terials used in the fertilizer indus- 
try. Up until the first World War 
about 90% of the nitrogen used in 
the manufacture of commercial fer- 
tilizer mixtures was derived from or- 
ganic sources. At present the total 
amount of organic nitrogen used in 
mixed goods in the U.S. averages 
about 4%. Chemical nitrogen ma- 
terials in the form of ammonia, urea, 
ammonium nitrate, ammonium sul- 
fate, cyanamide, sodium nitrate and 
nitrogen solutions comprise the chief 
sources. They are considerably less 
expensive per unit of nitrogen and 
completely satisfactory. The organic 
materials formerly used in fertilizers 
—oil seed meals, fish meal, dried 
blood, meat scrap—have gone to the 
livestock mill feed industry which 
could better afford to use them. 

In the Southeast, flue-cured tobac- 
co areas, the type of fertilizer used 
was for years that recommended by 
the Agronomy Tobacco Work Con- 
ference. This group continued to spe- 
cify the use of water-insoluble nitro- 
gen at first for one third, then one 
fourth, then one fifth of the total 
nitrogen in the mixture. Finally, the 
force of events and the careful ex- 
perimental work at the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, spearheaded by Dr. W. E. Col- 
well, cleared the way for the recom- 
mendation of an all water-soluble, 
nitrogen tobacco fertilizer for the re- 
gion, 

The response of the tobacco crop 
to the use of fertilizer is influenced 
by the soil type, its state of fer- 
tility, type of tobacco, weather and 
soil management practices. Con- 
necticut Valley soils favored for 


tobacco are sandy textured. This 
one factor, which favors leaching 
of nutrients in a period of heavy 
rainfall, was largely influential in 
the preference given to water in- 
soluble nitrogen carriers. 


In 1958 the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in cooper- 
ation with selected tobacco farmers 
and the State Extension Service staff 
conducted a series of field experi- 
ments to determine the merits of the 
cheaper synthetic nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers when used in tobacco ferti- 
lizer mixtures. Most growers of out- 
door and shade tobacco in 1958 used 
these cheaper fertilizers on a trial 
basis. The results of the official tests 
and the experience of most growers 
last year led the station authorities 
to issue Bulletin 623 (April, 1959) 
in which it is concluded that, at least 


under the conditions of 1958, oil seed 
meals are not necessary as a nitro- 
gen source for the production of a 
tobacco crop of high yield and qual- 
ity. Water soluble sources, such as 
ammonia, nitrate and urea when 
supplemented by side-dressings or by 
less soluble synthetics such as urea- 
forms were practically as effective 
in the production of a crop as were 
the meals. 

To the writer this statement is of 
particular satisfaction. For many 
years, prior to the appearance of 
these two bulletins from the Con- 
necticut Station he had advocated 
the use of tobacco fertilizers formu- 
lated with water soluble nitrogenous 
materials to Connecticut Valley to- 
bacco growers. The resistance to the 
acceptance of such fertilizers was 
adamant and was sustained primari- 
ly by the dictation of tobacco buyers. 
They were able to impose their views 
on the grower through the threat of 
penalties on the purchase price of the 
tobacco, 
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Dryland Farmers Up 
Cotton Yields with 
Fertilizer Applications 


MIDLAND, TEXAS—Dryland 
farmers on the South Plains this year 
found that fertilizer increased cotton 
yields considerably. Heretofore the 
fertilization of dryland crops was a 
gamble. It paid off during wet years 
but did not increase yields during dry 
seasons. 

Some farmers who used both nitro- 
gen and phosphorus on their cotton 
this year are now harvesting a bale to 
the acre, which is much above aver- 
age. 

Irrigated cotton is likewise turning 
out better than expected, although 
angular leaf spot took a heavy toll. 
It was not so prevalent on dryland 
cotton, because the disease is spread 
by sprinkler irrigation water dripping 
from an infected leaf to start the 
blight on other parts of the stalk. 
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Fertilizer Safety Group 
Stresses Teamwork for 
Effective Plant Program 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 


CHICAGO—Plant safety consider- 
ations from handling raw materials 
to shipping finished products were on 
the two-day agenda of the annual 
meeting of the Fertilizer Section of 
the National Safety Council here 
Oct., 19-20. The group named Elmer 
C. Perrine, Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical Corp., New York, as chair- 
man for 1960, to succeed George A. 
Pelton, Smith Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. Ansell I. Raney, 
Phillips Chemical Co. was elected vite 
chairman to serve with Mr. Perrine. 
Secretary will be Gaither T. Newman, 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, 
Va. 

In his presidential address, Mr. 
Pelton reported progress of the group 
during the past year, stating that the 
five regional safety schools held dur- 
ing the year have stimulated interest 
in safety throughout the industry, 
and that membership in the fertilizer 
section has shown an increase. 


He reported that the section's 
executive committee had met three 
times during 1959 to formulate 
plans for the safety schools and 
other programs. Such meetings 
were conducted at Chicago, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., and Roanoke, Va. 


Objectives of the fertilizer section 
include an effort to maintain and in- 
crease membership, to teach safety 
through supervisory personnel in 
plants, and to raise the general safe- 
ty level throughout the industry. Mr. 
Pelton commended the fertilizer in- 
dustry members for their efforts in 
this direction. 

In a talk, “Look Below the Sur- 
face,” William M. Cox, professor of 
industrial safety at Georgia Tech, 
Atlanta, told the assembly that it is 
dangerous to learn about safety by 
hearsay, since it is a subject that 
must be studied and achieved by do- 
ing. “There are no ‘patent medicines’ 
to bring about safety,” he said, and 
the “hearsay” method of improving 
one’s safety record is not entirely re- 
liable. 


The speaker recommended use of 
the “engineering approach” where- 
in clear-cut, logical analyses are 
made to get the facts; then build 
a safety team and solve the prob- 
lems. Arrival at a quick and easy 
answer is not usually the best way 
to solve safety problems. 


What ever plan is adopted, it 
should be flexible enough to fit the 
situation in the plant involved, large 
or small, he said. 

So far as facts about safety in the 
industry are concerned, they are 
available from state reports on acci- 
dent frequencies, injury reports, and 
severity data. Other information may 
be obtained through inspections, the 
National Safety Council, and state 
departments of labor. Much of this 
material from these sources is in raw 
form, however, and must be put into 
understandable shape so the super- 
visors may use it. 

The safety committee alone can’t 
prevent accidents nor can any single 
person. It is definitely a team job, he 
said, utilizing the talents of many. A 
pat on the back for work well done, 
a note in the local paper when the 
plant has achieved an unusual safety 
record, and similar acknowledgements 
of achievement all provide extra 
“push”. 

Specific safety problems should 
be tackled, rather than scattering 
the effort. Concentration ef atten- 


tion on specific objectives is usual- 
ly effective. Among the areas where 
concentration might be well direct- 
ed are in the prevention of falls by 
people; injury by machinery; and 
injuries caused by handling and 
lifting materials. 


Albert E. Walker, regional super- 
viser of Travelers Insurance Co., dis- 
cussed the topic, “Have We Forgotten 
Fundamentals?” He outlined basic 
foundation stones on which a safety 
program may be built: 

1. A program must have the active 
interest and support of executives in 
the company. Management must give 
them the tools they need to operate 
such a program, such as in-plant 
means of communication, like a com- 
pany paper or bulletin boards. 

2. Analysis must be made of the 
cause of any accident. Reports of 
same should be written to be compre- 
hended so the ideas contained therein 
may be used. The average accident 
report form is too legal-looking, Mr. 
Walker said. They should be revised 
so they tell the story simply. 

3. Find a remedy for the trouble. 
Whatever the trouble may be, the 
safety management must find it, 
name it, and fix it. 


Aside from the humanitarian 
side, accidents cost companies 
money and are bad business. Acci- 
dent prevention is an important 
effort, it is essential to good man- 
agement, Mr. Walker observed. 


A paper by Emerson M. Jones, 
Midwest technical service supervisor 
of the Nitrogen Division of Allied 
Chemical Corp. discussed potential 
hazards in the use of nitrogen solu- 
tions, and how to avoid such dangers. 

He told the fertilizer trade audi- 
ence that these solutions, if not han- 
dled properly, can be dangerous, but 
by using known techniques and avail- 
able equipment, it can be handled 
safely. 

Still, despite this knowledge, he 
said, accidents persist. This means 
that many people in plants do know 
how to handle the material safely, 
but there must be others who do not. 
The trouble is, he pointed out, that 
much is said about safety equipment, 
but little has been done about it. The 
only way to be certain that protective 
equipment is being used, is to make 
it a policy that such equipment be 
used and/or maintained in a usable 
condition with responsibility placed 
on the employee to whom it is as- 
signed. 

Nitrogen solutions are not caustic 
as are some other materials common 
in fertilizer plants, he said, but yet 
the solutions are dangerous if allowed 
to strike the eyes. Thus, goggles or 
a full face mask should be mandatory 
attire for any operator working in an 
area where gauge or rotometer 
glasses might break or a line rupture. 


When working on tank cars in 
limited space, high above the 
ground and with limited exit facili- 
ties, full safety equipment should 
be provided as protection against 
contact with the solution, and also 
to guard against possible panic in 
ease of an accident. A fall from the 
top of a car could result in injuries 
more severe than that from the 
solutions. 


Another potential danger in work- 
ing with rail cars is that of a switch- 
ing crew pulling away a connected 
car, breaking the hose and allowing 
the solution to spew madly through- 


out the area. Mr. Jones urged his 
hearers always to check and see that 
a “tank car connected” sign is ahead 
of the car and a derail device is pres- 
ent. 

The speaker also warned against 
failure of equipment in the plant as 
an additional hazard. Use of metals 
and other materials vulnerable to the 
corrosive action of nitrogen solutions 
should be avoided. Regular replacing 
of hoses even though they appear to 
be sound is a good practice from the 
standpoint of safety, he said. 

“Remember, nearly all of the liquid 
materials you are now using in your 
operation can be hazardous,” he con- 
cluded. “Look over your plant layout. 
Make modifications to minimize or 
avoid these hazards. Install safety 
equipment. Instruct your operators 
how to handle these materials prop- 
erly, give them the necessary protec- 
tive equipment and insist that they 
use it. Then assume that you will 
have an accident. This means that 
you must provide emergency treat- 
ment facilities in the area where aid 
can be administered promptly.” 

A group discussion on safety prob- 
lems brought up by conferees at the 
meeting produced numerous addition- 
al points concerning plant safety. 
This portion of the meeting was 
handled by John E. Smith, Spencer 
Chemical Co., Pittsburg, Kansas, past 
chairman of the national section. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee of the fertilizer section were 
guests of the National Plant Food 
Institute at a luncheon on Monday, 
Oct. 19. Paul T. Truitt, executive vice 
president of NPFI, Washington, D.C., 


was host at the meeting held in the 
LaSalle Hotel. 

The section elected the following 
men to the executive committee for 
the coming year: 

George L. Pelton, Smith Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
Stratton McCargo, GLF Soil-Building 
Service, Ithaca, N.Y.; John Mark, 
Ohio Farm Bureau, Columbus, Ohio; 
Cc. L. Griffith, Virginia - Carolina 
Chemical Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Wayne High, Baugh Fertilizer Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; E. O. Burroughs, Jr., 
F. S. Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, 
Va.; John E. Smith, Spencer Chemi- 
cal Co., Pittsburg, Kansas; W. C. 
Creel, North Carolina department of 
labor, Raleigh; A. B. Pettit, safety 
director, W. R. Grace & Co., New 
York, and Mike C. Ellison, Mississippi 
Chemical Co., Yazoo City, Miss. 

Roger Hugg, personnel supervisor, 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Skokie, Ill.; Quentin S. Lee, 
Cotton Producers Assn., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Grayson B. Morris, Southern States 
Cooperative, Richmond, Va.; William 
A. Stone, Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; George F. 
Dietz, Fertilizer Manufacturer’s Co- 
operative, Baltimore, Md.; Edward J. 
Largent, Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Norman F. Maddux, Flori- 
da Nitrogen Co., Tampa, Fla.; Frank 
A. Gerard, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., New York, and Carl E. Alkire, 
Davison Chemical Co., Division of 
W. R. Grace & Co., New Albany, Ind. 

In addition to the above-named 
committeemen, the three officers and 
the immediate past president are also 
members of the executive committee. 


Two Interior Administration Problems 
Discussed by Panel at WACA Meeting 


SAN MATEO, CAL.—Two prob- 
lems of interior administration were 
viewed by two panel members par- 
ticipating in a discussion on commer- 
cial aspects of the agricultural chemi- 
cals industry, at the 30th annual 
meeting of the Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., held at the Villa Ho- 
tel, here, Oct. 13-14. 

Rigid credit enforcement helps 
rather than hinders the sales effort, 
according to C. M. Stutfield, general 
credit manager for the California 
Spray-Chemical Corp., Richmond. Re- 
porting on a study his firm had com- 
pleted regarding the relationship be- 
tween credit stringency and sales vol- 
ume, he found that where good busi- 
ness practices were in force, sales in- 
creased much more rapidly than 
where credit regulations were relaxed. 

Proper control of inventory is im- 
portant because inventory manage- 
ment has become a major cost factor 
in the proper operation of a business, 
said Eugene C. Heckathorn, presi- 
dent of United-Heckathorn, also of 
Richmond. The yearly costs of main- 
taining an adequate inventory are 
running some 18 to 25% of the total 
inventory value, and a good system- 
ization will help to reduce costs. With 
some 500 items, including packaged 
goods and sizes, the problem has be- 
come highly complicated. 

“The number of items and cost of 
inventory requires adequate record 
keeping, but more important is the 
proper interpretation of data by man- 
agement,” Mr. MHeckathorn said. 
“Turnover, percentage of value, time 
and dollar limits, physical counts and 
forecasting are the tools most man- 
agements should be thoroughly fami- 
liar with and facile in their use,” 
he concluded. 

Association members elected a new 
board of directors on the first day of 
the annual two-day event. In addi- 
tion to the officers, George W. Wel- 
don, Velsicol Chemical Corp., Berke- 
ley; and George Poppic, Coastal 
Chemical Co., Oxnard, president and 
vice president, the following were 


named to the board: George Kitz- 
miller, Pacific Supply Co-op, Port- 
land, Ore.; E. F. Bashor; Shell Chemi- 
cal Co., San Francisco; Ivor Burden, 
retiring president of United-Hecka- 


thorn, Richmond; Thomas S. Castle, 
A. L. Castle Inc., Morgan Hill; S. W. 
Strew, Colloidal Products Co., Sau- 
salito; C. L. Turzan, Geigy Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Co., Fresno; Harvey 
M. Bales, Arizona Pest Control Co., 
Glendale, Ariz., and Fred A. Smith, 
American Cyanamid Co., Phoenix. C. 
O. Barnard is continued as executive 
secretary. 

Robert Minehen, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., captured golfing honors with a 
low gross score of 73 strokes, beating 
out 54 other contestants in the largest 
tournament held at an association 
meeting. 


Solutions Convention 


Plans Announced 


CHICAGO—The 1959 convention of 
the National Fertilizer Solutions 
Assn, will be held at the Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel in St. Louis, Nov. 8-10. 

Highlights of the conference in- 
clude: 

@ “Solutions and Suspensions” by W. 
S. Newsom, Jr., research engineering 
and development division, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemicals Corp., 
and Edgar W. Sawyer, Jr., research 
supervisor, Minerals & Chemicals 
Coporation of America. 

@ “Green Acids” by the general 
chemicals division of Allied Chemical 
Corp. 

@ “Formulations” by H. H. Tucker, 
Sohio Chemical Co. 

@ “Corrosion” by Murry C. McJunk- 
in, U.S. Steel Co. 

@ Panel discussion on nitrogen, phos- 
phates and potash, by J. E. Tuning, 
Spencer Chemical Co.; James L. 
Brown, Monsanto Chemical Co., and 
Dr. Edwin C. Kapusta, U.S. Potash 
Co., respectively. 

@ Panel discussion with Robert A. 
Lemler, nitrogen division, Allied 
Chemical Corp.; Edwin C. Aylward, 
Aylward Fertilizer Co., Sullivan, IIL; 
E. E. Crouse, C.D. Liquid Fertilizer 
Co., Liberty, Ind.; L. T. Stone, Good- 
paster Grain & Milling Co., Brown- 
field, Texas; Edward A. Wex, Badger- 
land Liquid Fertilizer Corp., Milwau- 
kee; Nelson D. Abell and Morris 
Woosley. 


EXAMINING a young crop of barley to which Carbyne has been applied 


are Proctor Gull (kneeling), manager of new product development for Spen- 
cer Chemical Co., and Dr. R. W. Harned, Washington, D.C., a Spencer research 
consultant. The plot shown here is part of a testing location which Spencer 
maintained last summer near Winnipeg. Wild oat control by Carbyne on this 
plot is indicated by the ability to see between the rows of barley plants. Check 
plots at this stage were infested to the point where the division lines were 


no longr visible. 


Spencer Announces Research Results 


On ‘Carbyne,, New 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Spencer 
Chemical Co. has announced the re- 
sults of an extensive research and de- 
velopment program for a selective 
herbicide to control wild oats. Trade- 
named Carbyne, the new herbicide is 
said to have shown definite control of 
wild oats in a number of crops grown 
in the north-central states and prai- 
rie provinces of Canada. 

One of the major weed pests in 
these areas, wild oats (Avena Fatua) 
has heretofore been uncontrollable by 
chemical methods. Spencer is cur- 
rently seeking registration of the new 
chemical and plans to market it on a 
controlled basis next spring. 

A post-emergence herbicide, Car- 
byne in solution is applied as a spray 


AGREEMENT 
ANNOUNCED 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Fisons Pest 
Control Limited, Essex, England, and 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., announced an agreement where- 
by Fisons will be granted an exclusive 
license to distribute and develop a 
new Carbyne in Western Europe and 
Scandinavia. It is hoped that the 
agreement will lead to more extensive 
collaboration between the two com- 
panies in the pesticide field. 

The agreement between the two 
companies will enable Fisons to con- 
duct developmental work in the terri- 
tory in which they will have an exclu- 
sive distribution license. The Fisons 
territory includes the United King- 
dom and commonwealth countries not 
in the Western Hemisphere, Finland, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Austria, 
West Germany, France, the Benelux 
countries, Switzerland, Italy, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Greece and Ireland. Spen- 
cer will be active in the Western 
Hemisphere nations. 


when the wild oat plant is in the 1% 
to 2% leaf stage (about six to nine 
days after emergence). Generally, the 
experiments indicate, % Ib. per acre 
is the satisfactory rate. 

These application recommendations 
were made upon the conclusion of 
what Spencer researchers believe to 
be one of the largest field testing pro- 
grams ever conducted on a single her- 
bicide. Five test locations, two in 
North Dakota ‘and three in Canada, 
made up a total of more than 8,000 
separate test plots on which Carbyne 
was tested under a wide variety of 
conditions on wheat, flax and barley. 

In addition, the herbicide was fur- 
nished to a number of U.S. and Cana- 
dian experiment stations for testing. 
These tests, as well as those made by 


Wild Oat Herbicide 


large commercial growers, indicated 
that, in addition to wheat, flax and 
barley, Carbyne can be used to con- 
trol wild oats in sugar beets and can- 
ning peas. 

In general, the over-all test results 
indicate that Carbyne, if applied at 
the proper time and in the proper 
amount, can be effective in control- 
ling wild oats. The action of the new 
herbicide, which has the chemical 
name of 4-chloro-2-butynyl N-(3- 
chlorophenyl) carbamate, is to inhibit 
or kill the wild oat plant, allowing the 
crop being grown to develop without 
severe competition. Field tests this 
past summer supported laboratory 
findings that, for maximum effective- 
ness, spraying must be done when the 
wild oat is at the proper leaf stage 
(usually 1% to 2% leaves). 

Toxological and residue _ studies 
have shown that Carbyne will pose 
no serious handling or soil residue 
problems. 


CHEMICALS 


(Continued from page 1) 


census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Synthetic anhydrous ammonia pro- 
duction was 342,634 short tons during 
August, compared with 366,509 short 
tons for July and 280,581 short tons 
for August, 1958. 

Production of ammonium nitrate in 
August, 1959, was 230,166 short tons, 
or 13,870 short tons more than in 
July, and 45,424 short tons more than 
August a year ago. 

Synthetic ammonium sulfate pro- 
duction during August amounted to 
92,162 short tons, which was more 
than both the July, 1959 production 
and the August, 1958 production. Am- 
monium sulfate byproduct production 
was 14,559 short tons, down from the 
preceding month and the same month 
last year. 

Production of nitrogen solution (in- 
cluding in combination with urea) in 
August was 54,487 short tons, com- 
pared with 46,561 short tons for July 
and 40,161 short tons in August, 1958. 

Nitric acid production in August, 
1959, was 241,848 short tons, com- 
pared with 233,412 short tons for 
July, and 196,916 short tons for 
August, 1958. 

Total phosphoric acid production 
during August was 154,062 short tons. 
This was 13,750 short tons more than 
July production and 20,708 short tons 
more than August, 1958 production. 

Production of sulfuric acid was 
1,310,875, down from July totals, but 
higher than August, 1958 totals. 


California Fertilizer 
Convention Plans Told 


SAN FRANCISCO—Vince Barnett, 
Hollwood comic, will be one of several 
featured speakers during the 36th 
annual convention of the California 
Fertilizer Assn., to be held at the 
— Hotel, San Francisco, Nov. 
9-11. 

Thomas Fleischman, director of 
western operations, St. Regis Paper 
Co., San Francisco, and chairman of 
the convention program committee, 
said that other featured speakers will 
include Dr. Russell Coleman, execu- 
tive vice president, National Plant 
Food Institute, Washington, D.C., and 
Joseph Burger, director of public re- 
lations, H. V. Nootbaar & Co., Pasa- 
dena. 

The business meeting will feature 
reports by Howard H. Hawkins, as- 
sociation president, Golden State 
Plant Food Co., Glendora; Sidney 
H. Bierly, general manager, Sacra- 
mento; Millard E. McCollam, chair- 
man, CFA soil improvement commit- 
tee, and western states manager of 
American Potash Institute, San Jose; 
Dr. Coleman, and Mr. Burger. Mr. 
Barnett will speak following lunch- 
eon in the Venetian Room on Nov. 9. 

At the business session that morn- 
ing four directors will be elected to 
three year terms, one to a two year 
term, and one for one year. Officers 
will be chosen by the new board of 
directors for 1960. Budgets for CFA 
operation, and for the soil improve- 
ment committee program will be pre- 
sented for approval. 

On the morning of Nov. 11, the as- 
sembled convention will participate 
in a panel discussion on the subject 
of the convention theme, ‘Technical 
Progress and Business Stability.” 
Panel moderator will be R. L. Luck- 
hardt, vice chairman of the soil im- 
provement committee, of Collier Car- 
bon & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles. 
Members of the panel will include 
Floyd HMornibrook, the Best Ferti- 
lizers Co., Lathrop; Dr. Guy F. Mac- 
Leod, Sunland Industries, Fresno; 
Dr. Malcolm H. McVickar, California 
Spray - Chemical Corp., Richmond; 
Larry M. Roberts, Shell Chemical 
Corp., San Francisco; James F. Sloan, 
J. F. Sloan Co., Salinas, and William 
E. Snyder, Wilbur-Ellis Co., Los An- 
geles. 

The ladies’ bridge and canasta tour- 
nament will be held on Nov. 9 in the 
afternoon. 

The entire day of Nov. 10 will be 
given over to recreation. Features 
will include ladies’ and men’s golf 
tournaments, and a bowling tourna- 
ment. A cocktail hour and luncheon, 
sponsored by the association, will be 
held that day in the English Room, 
Canterbury Hotel, a feature of which 
will be a fashion show. 

The annual banquet will be held on 
the evening of Nov. 11 in the Gold 
Room of the Fairmont Hotel. Ray 
Hackett and his 10 piece orchestra 
will provide dance music, and Genie 
Stone will entertain. Awards will be 
made here to the winners of competi- 
tive events, and there will be several 
ladies’ door prizes, too. 

Assisting Mr. Fleischman and his 
program committee in development of 
program and entertainment are com- 
mittees headed by Mrs. A. L. Diebolt, 
Los Altos, and Robert E. Segerdell, 
Hercules Powder Co., San Francisco. 


New Sales District 


NEW ORLEANS—West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Co. has created a new 
sales office to be known as the middle 
Atlantic sales district, announced by 
Jason M. Elsas, regional manager, 
multiwall bag division. 

The new sales office will cover the 
states of Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 

Mr. Elsas said that H. Lockwood 
Frizzell, formerly a sales representa- 
tive for the division, has been pro- 
moted to the position of district sales 
manager for the new sales district, 
which will be headquartered in Char- 
lottesville, Va. 
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E, M. Harper 


R. A. Lemler 


ASSISTANTS NAMED—Edwin Ayl- 
ward, vice president, AYLCO ferti- 
lizer division of Unexcelled Chemical 
Corp., Sullivan, Ill, has announced 
the assignment of two assistants. E. 
M. Harper, formerly midwest sales 
supervisor for Nitrogen Division, Al- 
lied Chemical Corp. will serve as 
assistant to Mr. Aylward. R. A. Lem- 
ler, formerly midwest product super- 
visor, direct application solutions for 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical 
Corp. will serve as assistant to Mr. 
Aylward in charge of sales promotion 
and advertising. 


Canadian, U.S. 
Weed Control Experts 
Plan Joint Meeting 


WINNIPEG — Canadian and USS. 
weed problems will be highlighted 
when weed control experts and offi- 
cials from both nations meet at the 
Joint Western Canadian and North 
Central Weed Control Conference to 
be held on Dec. 8-10 at the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel, in Winnipeg. 

This conference affords many weed 
workers in both Canada and the U.S. 
an excellent opportunity to share, 
with one another, research findings in 
weed control. Already many advance 
registrations have been received and 
the conference arrangements commit- 
a expects an attendance of at least 


Dow to Dedicate 
New Division Nov. 3 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Formation of 
a new division of the Dow Chemical 
Co., to be known as the Saginaw Bay 
Division, was announced by W. H. 
Schuette, Dow vice president and 
general manager of its Midland Divi- 
sion. 

The company’s board of directors 
will formally dedicate the new divi- 
sion in ceremonies at Bay City, Mich., 
on Nov. 3. Dr. Leland I. Doan, com- 
pany president, will give the dedica- 
tory address. 

The new division will group three 
separate Dow operations located in 
Bay City on a 1,400-acre tract on the 
Saginaw River near Saginaw Bay. 
Two of them are newly-completed 
plants now moving into production. 


FDA 


(Continued from page 1) 


data, FDA said, the epoxide appears 
to be more acutely toxic than hepta- 
chlor. The agency explained that 
long-term testing and evaluation of 
results to prove the safety of com- 
bined residues of heptachlor and its 
epoxide have not been completed. 
FDA says its action was taken as a 
preliminary step in eliminating any 
residue of heptachlor or the epoxide 
on crops for which heptachlor has 
been permitted. 

Within 30 days after the Oct. 27 
publication of this proposal, FDA 
said, manufacturers who have regis- 
tered a product containing heptachlor 
or heptachlor epoxide with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, or who 
have applied for a registration, may 
request referral of the proposal to a 
scientific advisory committee. 

Written comments from other in- 
terested persons may be filed with the 
Hearing Clerk of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, also 
within 30 days. 
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The New Look in Agriculture” 


By EARL L, BUTZ 
Dean, School of Agriculture 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 

The most constant thing about our 
society is change. Ours is a dynamic 
society. Change is the lew of prog- 
ress. This is especially true of mod- 
ern American agriculture. Those who 
process our food and fiber are also 
swept along in the same swift cur- 
rent of change. 

Adjustments which have occurred 
in agricultural production and mar- 
keting during the past ten years have 
been phenomenal. Still greater 
changes lie ahead. 

The advances we will experience 
in the next decade will be un- 
paralleled in American agriculture. 
It is possible that a generation hence 
agricultural historians will refer to 
the 1950’s as the “decade of the sci- 
entific breakthrough.” 

Never before in history has the 
future been so near as now. Research 
and education are shortening the time 
span of progress. We shall occupy 
ringside seats in scientific and tech- 
nological developments during the 
next decade equivalent to changes 
which our fathers took a generation 
to accomplish. 

Adjustments have always had to 
be made in American agriculture. 
But because these adjustments in 
previous generations were spread 
through several decades, farm fam- 
ilies were able pretty well to “take 
them in their stride.” Today the 
agricultural revolution is advancing 
with such rapidity that farm families 
and rural communities often find it 
difficult to make the kind of eco- 
nomic and sociological adjustments 
that are required. This is equally 
true for agricultural businesses. 

Growth is always painful. Eco- 
nomic and sociological changes in 
our way of living have always been 
difficult. The present adjustment is 
no exception. It is not easy for farm 
families to change their methods of 
production, their scale of operation, 
or even to shift vocations. It is more 
difficult for a farm family to shift 
vocations than for an industrial work- 
er. However, farm sons and daugh- 
ters, as well as farmers themselves, 
have been shifting to non-farm voca- 


*Delivered at 26th Annual Meeting of Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Assn., French 
Lick, Ind., Oct, 21, 1959. 


tions in this country for generations. 
It was in this manner that indus- 
trial America grew. Only the rap- 
idity of the present shift is new. 
The impact of these agricultural 
developments on farming itself, on 
community life, and on food process- 
ing and distribution is tremendous. 
These are days when farmers and 
businessmen alike, like Alice in Won- 
derland, have to “run like the dickens 
just to stay where they are.” 


What Will Be the | of 
These Changes 

For the purposes of the present 
discussion, we may group the impact 
of these technological changes under 
five headings. 

1, Capital requirements for agri- 
culture will grow, in total, per farm, 
and per man. This trend has been 
particularly pronounced during the 
past two decades. Its continuance is 
inevitable. 

Our agricultural plant now has to- 
tal assets in excess of $200 billion. 
This is a record high figure. About 
89% of this represents owners’ equi- 
ties, as total debt is now around $22 
billion, or about 11% of total assets. 
This is a conservative figure, and is 
probably a healthy minimum, consid- 
ering the necessity to refinance most 
farms each generation when own- 
ership changes to younger hands. 

Total investment per farm in the 
U.S. now averages more than $40,- 
000. This includes a lot of small 
part-time or subsistence farms. In- 
vestment per commercial farm is 
much higher, It is not uncommon for 
family commercial farms in the Corn 
Belt, for example, to have a total 
investment in excess of $100,000. 

Investment per worker is growing 
rapidly. Only 15 years ago, the av- 
erage U.S. farm had about $3,500 
invested in land and equipment for 
each farm worker. Today that fig- 
ure is over $16,000 per worker. On 
many commercial family farms the 
investment per worker runs up to 
$50,000 or higher. This compares with 
an average investment per industrial 
worker of around $14,000. This means 
it takes three to four times as much 
capital investment to create one agri- 
cultural job on many of our family 
commercial farms as it does to cre- 
ate a typical industrial job in our 
cities. 


WACA OFFICERS—New officers elected at the recent convention of the 


Western Agricultural Chemicals Assn. at San Mateo, Cal. are shown above. 
They are George W. Weldon, left, Velsicol Chemical Corp., Berkeley, Cal., 
president; George Popoic, Coastal Chemical Co., Oxnard, Cal., standing, vice 
president; and ©. O. Barnard, seated, was reelected executive secretary of 
the group. Convention story appeared in Croplife, issue of Oct. 19, 1959. 


As agricultural science continues 
to advance, it is inevitable that the 
business units in agriculture will get 
bigger and bigger with still larger 
amounts of capital required. This 
trend cannot be stopped. Nor should 
it be. We must adjust our farm in- 
stitutions and our farm programs 
to it, so as to capture such benefits 
as will flow from it. 

Machines will continue to displace 
men on our farms, We will produce 
more with fewer farms and with 
fewer workers than at present. 

This is not a new trend. It has been 
going on for decades. 

2. The number of farms will de- 
crease. At the present time we have 
about 4.6 million farm units in the 
US. Slightly less than 2 million of 
these are what we commonly call 
commercial family farms. The re- 
mainder are in effect part-time or 
quasi-subsistence farms. They con- 
tribute relatively little to the com- 
mercial flow of food and fiber in this 
country. Indeed, the top 2 million 
of our farms produce approximate- 
ly 90% of all food and fiber entering 
into commercial trade. 

The other 2 million plus farm 
units, although classified in agricul- 
ture, are operated by farm people 
who really need more opportunity 
to improve their situation either 
through enlargement of the indi- 
vidual farm business or through ad- 
ditional employment off the farm. 
Many of these people are so situated 
that the solution to their problem 
must ultimately be found outside of 
agriculture. 

We must help the marginal farmer 
and the operator of an undersized 
acreage to become a better and more 
efficient farmer, or to find opportu- 
nity in other fields where he is better 
suited and where his income oppor- 
tunities are larger. 

There are some people who just 
weren’t cut out to be farmers, just 
as other people don’t make success- 
ful machinists, carpenters, or sales- 
men. 


It is not at all coldblooded to 
suggest to a farmer that he seek 
other employment or that he sup- 
plement his farm income with an 
off-the-farm job if he can’t make 
a good living in farming. It is 
really coldblooded to attempt 
through legislative programs to 
keep him tied to a farm which ev- 
eryone knows is inadequate to pro- 
vide a decent living for himself 
and his family. People in other jobs 
and in other professions take this 
kind of healthy competition in 
their stride. And they usually im- 
prove their lot in life. Many low 
income farmers can and will do 
the same if they are given the 
opportunity, and if the politicians 
will stay out of their hair. 


In many areas of the country, 
there is a job waiting in industry, 
a job with good pay, for the farmer 
who finds that farming is not his 
long suit. And if his children want 
to go into engineering, into medi- 
cine, into teaching, or into the skilled 
crafts in the city, they can be sure 
that a position awaits them when 
they finish school. There is nothing 
dishonorable about this kind of vo- 
cational shift. It’s been taking place 
ever since the founding of the na- 
tion. Without it, our high level of 
living would have been impossible. 
We would have been a nation of 
peasants, with each family tied to 
its small acreage of land. We would 
have advanced little beyond the cur- 
rent status of major agrarian popu- 
lations in the Near East and the 
Far East. 

In 1910 we had 32 million people 
on farms, representing 35% of our 
total population. In 1940 we had 30 
million people on farms, but only 
23% of our total population. At the 
present time the number of people 


on farms is down to about 21 million, 
or 11% of our total population. It has 
been predicted that by 1975, farm 
population may be around 17 million, 
or about 7.5% of the total of around 
228 million. 

This will mean that production 
per worker on our farms two dec- 
ades hence must be more than 
twice as high as it is now. And it’s 
now twice as high as it was less 
than two decades ago. This kind of 
development must inevitably mean 
higher living standards for those 
who man our farms and produce 
our food and fiber. 


These commercial family farms 
will increasingly take on the char- 
acteristics of a business organization. 
The percentage of gross receipts con- 
sumed by production expenses will 
rise even higher than today. At the 
present time about 65¢ of each dollar 
the farmer receives is spent for 
goods and services which he requires 
to run his business. This does not 
include his wages to himself. In earli- 
er periods, expenses consumed less 
than 50¢ out of the dollar. A decade 
or two hence expenses will consume 
more than 65¢ of the dollar. The farm 
will operate on a narrower margin 
per unit of output. This means that 
volume must increase in order to in- 
crease profits. 

This trend suggests that farms are 
becoming more like other businesses 
in that they acquire more and more 
of their goods and services rather 
than having them produced on the 
farm or consumed there. In a sense, 
therefore, the farmer becomes the 
manager of a manufacturing opera- 
tion, as he puts together packages 
of technology which have been proc- 
essed on a custom basis by others. 
One of the best illustrations of this 
is, of course, the highly integrated 
broiler industry. 

8. The trend toward integration 
will spread. We have heard so much 
about vertical integration in agricul- 
ture in recent months that many of 
us are frightened by it. We should 
not be. Vertical integration in agri- 
culture is the result of fundamental 
economic and technological changes 
occurring in the agricultural indus- 
try—not the cause of them. It is a 
manifest effort by individual sectors 
of the agribusiness assembly line to 
survive in the swift competitive cur- 
rent of our modern dynamic food and 
fiber industry. 

Agriculture is in the midst: of a 
far-reaching scientific and technologi- 
cal revolution which is shaking the 
very foundations of its traditional 
institutional patterns. 

Agriculture is changing from a way 
of living to a way of making a living. 
It is changing from a business of 
arts and crafts to a business under- 
girded with large amounts of science 
and technology. 


The present agricultural revolu- 
tion, resting on basic science and 
closely allied with the widespread 
advance of automation in both pro- 
duction and distribution, is threat- 
ening the traditional pattern of 
owner - manager - operator all 
wrapped up in a single person. 


This is the very basis of much of 
today’s social and political unrest in 
agriculture. 

The fact that vertical integration 
is one of the stage properties being 
used by science, by technology, and 
by automation places it under po- 
litical suspicion as the villain in the 
act. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with 
the industrial integration which char- 
acterizes production of poultry meat 
in this country. But poultry is not 
alone in this field. It’s just led the 
procession. We find similar illustra- 
tions in some of our canning and 
freezing vegetable crops. Large ani- 
mal production in this country is by 
no means immune from the possi- 
bility of integration. Indeed, the pres- 
sure is in that direction. Production 
of meat animals to market specifica- 
tion is just around the corner, Ad- 
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vances in genetics and nutrition, both 
for plants and animals, and advances 
in environmental physiology will 
make this possible. This means that 
we will have predetermined perform- 
ance built into breeding animals just 
as is now the case with crops. 

If and when this kind of integra- 
aion begins to hit the large animal 
field, it will precipitate sociological 
and economic adjustments that will 
be difficult. We will need to study 
the organization of our production 
units carefully and steer our farm 
policy course wisely in order both to 
minimize the adverse impacts, and to 
maximize the favorable aspects of 
this development. 

4. Our countryside will be “rur- 
banized.” A transformation is taking 
place among us which is changing 
the thinking and actions of a vast 
segment of our population. The 
“country hick’ and the “city slick- 
er” have virtually disappeared as 
prototypes on the American scene. 
The line of demarkation between 
people living in rural areas and those 
in urban areas is fast becoming 
obliterated. 

Cultural and social patterns are 
being changed in every section of our 
country by the population shifts that 
are taking place. Our modern science 
and technology have made it possi- 
ble for the city to move to the coun- 
try and for the country to move to 
the city. Our countryside is becom- 
ing “rurbanized.” Farm and city folk 
live alongside each other in our new- 
ly “rurbanized” communities. The ef- 
fect of the resulting intermingling has 
been that there is no longer a farm 
population and an industrial popula- 
tion, especially within 40 or 50 miles 
driving distance of our big industrial 
centers, and that includes _practi- 
cally the whole eastern and central 
parts of the country. 

Today the commercial farmer not 
only takes on the financial aspects 
of a big businessman, but because 
he now associates with businessmen 
and laborers who live nearby him 
in the country and whose children 
go to the same school, increasingly 
this farmer is beginning to think like 
they do. 


The city limit sign at the edge 
of your county seat town doesn’t 
mean the same thing it did a gen- 
eration ago. It’s now just a tax 
boundary. It’s no longer a Cul- 
tural boundary, an _ educational 
boundary, a recreational boundary, 
an economic boundary, or a social 
boundary. The same kind of people 
live on one side of that city limit 
sign as on the other side. They 
have the same literature, the same 
radio and TV programs, the same 
recreational opportunities, the same 
educational opportunities, the same 
social and cultural opportunities. 


In this process of “rurbanization,” 
the elements of rural and urban liv- 
ing are being blended together. The 
“rurbanization” of America has long 
been in the making. Only in recent 
years has it come to the fore as a 
powerful influence reflecting a great 
change taking place in our way of 
life. 

A new agriculture in America is 
emerging with breathtaking rapidity. 
The transformation is taking place 
so quickly that we are experiencing 
great difficulty in adjusting to it 
economically, sociologically and po- 
litically. 

For many years in our city com- 
munities the doctor has lived beside 
the lawyer, beside the machine op- 
erator, beside the bricklayer, beside 
the school teacher, and each has lost 
his vocational identity as a member 
of his community. So it will tend to 
be with our commercial farmers in 
the newly “rurbanized” communi- 
ties. The farmer-businessman will 
live beside the urban businessman, 
the urban industrial worker, and the 
urban professional man, with a de- 
creasing emphasis on vocational dif- 
ferences among them. 

Ultimately they will lose their vo- 


cational identity as members of the. 


community. At this point farming 
will no longer be a “way of life,” 
but will be a “way of making a liv- 
ing,” just the same as other busi- 
ness enterprises. 

5. Agriculture is an expanding in- 
dustry. American agriculture is an 
expanding industry in every impor- 
tant respect except one—the number 
of people required to run our farms. 
Only in this single respect can it be 
said that agriculture is a “declin- 
ing” industry. 

Our agricultural plant uses each 
year more capital, more science and 
technology, more managerial capa- 
city, more purchased production in- 
puts, and more science and research 
than the year before. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that those writers 
and analysts who refer to agricul- 
ture as a “declining industry” look 
only at a single phase of this grow- 
ing and important American in- 
dustry. 

The declining trend in farm popu- 
lation, although viewed with alarm 
by some politicians and rural fun- 
damentalists, is itself a sign of a 
strong agriculture. 

This is the age of science and tech- 
nology in American agriculture. 
Brainpower has replaced horsepow- 
er as the central ingredient of suc- 
cess on our farms. 

We have already seen how total 
capital and capital per worker in 
agriculture greatly exceeds that in 
American industry. Total capital as- 
sets on our farms now exceed $200 
billion. If you add to this the in- 
vestment in agricultural businesses, 
the total investment in what has 
commonly come to be called “Agri- 
business” exceeds the total indus- 
trial assets in America. 


When we consider the agricul- 
tural industry, we need to include 
in our thinking those businesses 
that supply our farmers with items 
used in production, as well as the 
processing and distributive con- 
cerns that handle the food and 
fiber produced on our farms. For 
every worker on American farms, 
there is approximately 7/10 work- 
er engaged in supplying farmers 
with goods and services used in pro- 
duction, and approximately another 
worker engaged in processing and 
marketing the food and fiber pro- 
duced on our farms. This entire 
group comprises approximately 
87% of our labor force. This fig- 
ure hasn’t changed much the last 
decade or so. We’ve had a trend 
toward fewer workers on farms, 
but increasing numbers of work- 
ers in the agriculturally related 
businesses. 


When the total agribusiness is 
taken into consideration, approxi- 
mately % of the workers are on 
farms and % off. Approximately 
% of the capital is on farms and 4 
off. Approximately % of the value 
added is on farms, and approximately 
5% off the farm. 

The farm plant in America pur- 
chases approximately $17 billion 
worth of goods and services used in 
farm production. To this it adds a 
value of about $17 billion, which 
means that total farm produce leaves 
the farm gates at about $34 billion. 
Processing and distribution add an- 
other $45 billion to this, which makes 
a total value of output in agribusi- 
ness of approximately $80 billion. 


These figures point out the grow- 
ing importance of agriculture as a 
market. Industry depends upon agri- 
culture as a customer to a greater 
extent than most people realize. In 
contrast to 40 or 50 years ago, when 
farmers were producing most of their 
own fuel, power and fertilizer, in- 
dustry is now furnishing farmers 
each year: 


64 million tons of finished steel 
—more than is used for a year’s 
output of passenger cars. 

45 million tons of chemical mate- 
rials—nearly five times the amount 
they used in 1935. 

17¥, billion gallons of crude pe- 


troleum—more than is used by any 
other industry. 

285 million pounds of raw rubber 
—enough to make tires for 6 mil- 
lion automobiles, 

22 billion kilowatt hours of elec- 
trical power—more than enough to 
serve the cities of Chicago, De- 
troit, Baltimore and Houston for 
a@ year. 


I could go on citing other evidences 
of the tremendous importance of ag- 
riculture in our national life, but I 
think I’ve made the point. Whatever 
happens to agriculture has a direct 
and major impact upon industry— 
and industry, by the same token, has 
a very great interest in the welfare 
of agriculture. 


Those of us who work in agricul- 
tural education and research have a 
responsibility to service the whole 
broad area of Agribusiness. The mere 
fact that functions once performed 
on the farm have now been trans- 
ferred off the farm does not mean 
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that our responsibility to them has 
diminished. Indeed, it may have in- 


creased. 
The Job Ahead 

It is not the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to detail our job in the dif- 
ficult days ahead. Suffice it to point 
out that the job will be a challenging 
one, and a difficult one. 

We must all combat the philosophy 
that sometimes rears its ugly head 
and asserts that because of current 
agricultural surpluses we should “de- 
clare a moratorium on research and 
education.” 


This is a false and dangerous doc- 
trine. It was preached in 1920 when 
post World War I surpluses de- 
veloped. Think where we would be 
today if that philosophy had pre- 
vailed 25 years ago. It was preached 
cgain in 1940, just before World 
War II, when surpluses again 
plagued us. Think for a moment 

(Turn to NEW LOOK, page 19) 
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Dr. M. R. Clarkson Named 
To New ARS Position 


WASHINGTON—Dr. M. R. Clark- 
son has been named associate ad- 
ministrator of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA announced. 

Dr. William L. Popham, who has 
been serving as assistant administra- 
tor for regulatory programs, has been 
named to Dr. Clarkson's former posi- 
tion as deputy administrator. 

As associate administrator, a new 
position in ARS, Dr. Clarkson will 
share with Dr. Byron T. Shaw, ad- 
ministrator of ARS, the broad au- 
thority and responsibility for coordi- 
nation of all USDA research as well 
as administration of research and 
ARS regulatory activities. 

ARS regulatory activities, for 
which Dr. Popham will now have pri- 
mary responsibility, include: (1) ani- 
mal disease control and eradication; 
(2) meat inspection; (3) control and 
eradication of insect pests and plant 
diseases; (4) enforcement of plant 
and animal quarantines and regula- 
tory orders; and (5) enforcement of 
other related statutes. 


Crabgrass Controls 
Discussed at Meeting 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—“We'’re 
nearing the time when pre-emergence 
applications of certain chemicals in 
granular or spray form will do a 
good job of holding down crabgrass,” 
Ronald Campbell told persons attend- 
ing the tenth annual Central Plains 
turfgrass conference at Kansas State 
University, Manhattan. 

Mr. Campbell’s remarks came on a 
tour of K-State’s experimental crab- 
grass control plots and turfgrass gar- 
den. He is a member of K-State’s de- 
partment of horticulture. 

Mr. Campbell said the interest is in 
control of crabgrass throuzh pre- 
emergence applications, and several 
chemicals looked good in K-State 
tests this year. 


TALK SCHEDULED 

BERKELEY, CAL.— “Control 
Those Flies—Or Else!” is the title of 
a talk to be given to dairymen attend- 
ing a meeting of the California Farm 
Bureau’s dairy department in Los 
Angeles by Arthur C. Smith, senior 
vector control specialist in the State 
Department of Public Health. The 
meeting will be held at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel on Monday, Nov. 9, in 
connection with the 41st annual con- 
vention of the California Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 


GOVERNORS ATTACK BOLL WEEVILS 


ASHEVILLE, N.C.—Southern governors turned from their preoccupation 
with industrialization at the last moment here Oct. 14 and attacked the boll 
weevil. 

The 25th Annual Conference of Southern Governors unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution in its final minutes urging the federal government to 
provide “sufficient funds” to establish a research program on the cotton pest. 

Offered by Gov. Ernest F. Hollings of South Carolina, the statement 
noted the boll weevil has cost the South “an estimated eight billion dollars 
in reduced cotton yields, lowered grades, damaged lint and seed, and poison- 


ing costs .. .” 


Federal funds provided by the recent congress weren’t adequate, the 


governors agreed. 


“The cotton growers of the areas affected by the boll weevil are fighting 
a desperate battle for economic survival because of excessive production costs 
and competition from both synthetic fibers and from other cotton producing 


areas,” the resolution said. 


“We ... urge the U.S. Department of Agriculture to include in its 1960 
budget request sufficient funds for carrying out an adequate research pro- 


gram,” the governors resolved. 


Du Pont to Build 
West Virginia Plant 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—A new 
plant to make methylamines, basic 
chemicals used in manufacturing agri- 
cultural chemicals and other chemi- 
cals will be built at the Du Pont Co.’s 
Belle, W.Va., site, the company an- 
nounced today. 

The new plant will more than dou- 
ble Du Pont’s capacity for methy]l- 
amines, now made at the Houston, 
Texas, works, according to Clark W. 
Davis, general manager of the com- 
pany’s industrial and biochemicals de- 
partment. 

Construction by the company’s en- 
gineering department will begin early 
next year with completion expected in 
the first quarter of 1961. The new 
plant will provide jobs for about 18 
employees at Belle, with construction 
requiring an average of 90 men 
monthly. 


SALES, INCOME UP 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Both sales 
and net income of Spencer Chemical 
Co. for the three months ended Sept. 
30 showed substantial improvement 
over the corresponding period of a 
year ago. The increases resulted from 
greater sales volume in all three of 
the company product divisions—plas- 
tics, agricultural and industrial chem- 
icals—and from improved prices for 
nitrogen products, according to Ken- 
neth A. Spencer, board chairman. Net 
sales for the quarter were $14,265,102, 
compared with $11,961,025 a year 
earlier. Net income amounted to $1,- 
338,627, equal to $1.06 a common 
share, after preferred dividends, com- 
pared with $720,008, or 52¢ a share, 
a year ago. 


RECEIVES SCHOLARSHI°—George Pictor, standing left, Route 1, Bates- 
ville, Ind., Purdue University freshman in the agronomy program of the 
school of agriculture, receives the first year payment of $400 on a four-year 
$1,000 scholarship from Irving Haug, West Lafayette, sales representative 
for Smith-Douglass Co., Norfolk, Va., scholarship donor. V. C. Freeman, 
seated, associate dean of Purdue’s school of agriculture, witnesses the pre- 
sentation. Mr. Pictor was selected to be the first recipient of this scholarship 
because of his outstanding high school and 4-H record. To obtain the three 
additional $200 yearly payments, Mr. Pictor must maintain a scholastic 
record high enough to be in the upper 50% of his class each year. 


L. V. Clegg Named 
Purchasing Agent 
MONTREAL—The appointment of 


L. V. Clegg as general purchasing 
agent of the company has been an- 


oem nounced by Cana- 
dian Industries 
Limited. He suc- 
, ceeds J. D. Wright, 
who has been ap- 
pointed general 
manager of the 
chemicals division. 

Mr. Clegg re- 
ceived his elemen- 
tary and second- 
ary education in 
Camp bellford, 
Ont., and joined 
C-I-L in 1930 as a chemist, after 
graduating from the University of 
Toronto with a bachelor of science 
degree in chemical engineering. 

He held posts in a number of the 
company’s agricultural chemicals 
plants, becoming works manager of 
the fertilizer plant at Hamilton in 
1943. For a period following the war, 
at New Westminster, B.C., he was in 
charge of all production and sales of 
fertilizer for western Canada. 

Since 1951, as production manager 
of the agricultural chemicals division, 
he has been in charge of fertilizer 
manufacture at the company’s seven 
plants in Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritimes. 


L. V. Clegg 


Agrico Announces 
Personnel Changes 


NEW YORK—K. R. Hedrick has 
been named production superintend- 
ent at Agrico’s manufacturing plant 
at East St. Louis, Ill., according to 
an announcement by D. S. Parham, 
vice president in charge of production 
for the American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Co, Mr. Hedrick, who was former- 
ly superintendent at Danville, Il., re- 
places R. T. Green, who has resigned. 

D. S. Kirk was named production 
superintendent at Danville, replacing 
Mr. Hedrick. He was formerly lo- 
cated at Agrico’s Humboldt, Iowa, 
plant, where he was assistant superin- 
tendent. 


Equipment Field Day 

TIFTON, GA.—AlIl types of plant- 
ing and fertilizing and spraying equip- 
ment were on display at the “Farm 
Equipment Field Day” held Oct. 15 
at Abraham Baldwin Agricultural 
College here. 

About 300 persons attended the dis- 
play of latest farm equipment and 
demonstrations on use of this equip- 
ment. 


GOVERNOR TO SPEAK 

TRENTON, N.J.—Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner of New Jersey will deliver 
the opening address at the 1959 New 
Jersey Marketing Institute to be held 
Nov. 9 at Princeton. The one-day con- 
ference, devoted to trends and prob- 
lems in the food marketing field, is 
being sponsored by the New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture and the 
New Jersey Agricultural Society. 


Monsanto Announces 
Department Merger 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. announced that it is combin- 
ing the functions of advertising, 
corporate marketing research and 
district sales office coordination into 
a single staff department, the market- 
ing services department. 

John L., Gillis, Monsanto vice presi- 
dent of marketing, said that the new 
department will be headed by Wil- 
liam R. Farrell of St. Louis who has 
been director of the advertising de- 
partment. Edmund Greene of St. 
Louis, who has been supervising mar- 
keting research activities under Mr. 
Gillis’ direction, is associate director 
of the new department. 

At the same time, Mr. Gillis an- 
nounced that William A. Lang of St. 
Louis has joined the new department 
as manager of industrial design and 
John C. Moran, also of St. Louis, has 
been appointed manager of district 
office coordination. Mr. Farrell will 
continue to supervise corporate ad- 
vertising and Mr. Greene will super- 
vise marketing research activities in 
addition to their new departmental 
administrative functions. 


Victor and Stauffer's 
Stockholders Approve 
Merger of Two Firms 


NEW YORK — Stockholders. of 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, 
and of Victor Chemical Works, Chi- 
cago, approved a plan for merger of 
the two companies at special meet- 
ings Oct. 27, according to announce- 
ments made by Hans Stauffer, presi- 
dent of Stauffer Chemical Co. and 
August Kochs, chairman of Victor. 
Stauffer’s stockholders met at San 
Francisco and the Victor group at 
Chicago. 

Although all details of the plan 
have not been announced, it was stat- 
ed that Victor will become the Vic- 
tor Chemical Division of Stauffer and 
three of Victor’s directors will join 
the Stauffer. board. 

Each firm will continue its opera- 
tions as before, the companies state, 
and no changes in personnel are con- 
templated at the present time. 


Smut Causes $1.5 Million 


Minnesota Barley Loss 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—An epidemic of 
loose smut disease cost Minnesota 
farmers more than $1.5 million in 
losses this year. 

The damage was concentrated in 
the Red River Valley, where most of 
the state’s barley is grown, according 
to Karl D. Fezer, plant pathologist, 
at the University of Minnesota. 

A survey shows that an average of 
6.4% of all barley heads were in- 
fected, and it went as high as 30% in 
some fields. In most cases, an infected 
head produces no seed. 

Plant pathologists are now check- 
ing about 150 seed samples from 
around northwest Minnesota. If in- 
fection is shown by this survey to be 
widespread, all barley growers will 
be urged to send in samples of their 
seed for checking. Results of the sur- 
vey will be announced as soon as it is 
completed. 


Appointments Announced 


LOS ANGELES—Appointment of 
Dr. D. S. Taylor as president and Dr. 
C. L. Randolph as vice president of 
U.S. Borax Research Corp. was an- 
nounced by Hugo Riemer, executive 
vice president of U.S. Borax & Chemi- 
cal Corp. and chairman of the board 
of its research subsidiary. 

Dr. Randolph will be in active 
charge of operations at the research 
corporation’s million-dollar laboratory 
facilities at Anaheim, Cal. 

Dr. Taylor, who recently was ap- 
pointed vice president of the parent 
company, has been with U.S. Borax & 
Chemical Corp. and its predecessor 
companies for 14 years in various re- 
search and development capacities, 
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-YNTROL CHART 


P. S. STOVALL (left), general manager, and C. A. Hardin, store manager, of the Hollandale Seed & Supply Co., Hollandale, Miss., believe in giving the 


customer “service he can’t get anywhere else.” The right photo shows the attractive store front and large parking area. 


COUNTER 


“Accidents will happen,” as the old saying goes. Being properly 
prepared for them is an intricate task, requiring considerable know- 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 
Croplife Marketing Editor 


how. 


Suppose old Bill, your long time route man, comes down sud- 
denly with a heart condition. He can’t afford an extended illness and 
he’s frantic about his family’s well-being. What can you and your 


company do for him? 


Because accidents and emergency situations are just as likely 
to confront employees of a small company as a large company, the 


various assistance plans which are 
available are applicable to both sizes 
of operations. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., in 
a recent edition of its employee pub- 
lication “Better Living,” discusses the 
subject “How to Meet a Personal 
Crisis.” 

Du Pont, as the article says, has de- 
veloped a “carefully planned program 


to cushion the more serious blows.” 
The company has installed: 


@ A disability wage plan—designed to 
protect the employee against loss of 
income when he is unable to work. 


@A group hospitalization insurance 
(Turn to OVER THE COUNTER, page 13) 


Mississippi Dealer Says . . . 


Line Variety, Service 
Build Repeat Business 


By EMMETT ROBINSON 
and ED WHITE 
Croplife Special Writers 


A diversity of products coupled 
with customer service is the formula 
followed by the Hollandale Seed & 
Supply Co., Hollandale, Miss., in 
building repeat business. 

“We try to get as close to our cus- 
tomer as we can and give them ser- 
vice they can’t get anywhere else,” 
C. A. Hardin, manager, said. “And 
we try to stock anything they might 
want so they don’t have to look to 
another store to sell them something 
they need.” 

By getting close to the customer 
Mr. Hardin means that the firm’s 


Alabama Partners Shuffle Services, Change 
Lines, Reduce Credit to Build Profits 


By JESS BLAIR 
Croplife Special Writer 


Though the annual volume has now 
reached the six-figure amount, there 
is no one single thing that contributes 
to the success of the Holley & Quarles 
Farm Store at Northport, Ala. The 
partners, Carl Holley and John Quar- 
les, have no secret formulas of busi- 
ness. Yet their store is one of the 
most prosperous in the area. 

“Several changes have been made 
in recent years,” said Mr. Holley, 
“and most of them have helped a lit- 
tle. For one thing, we are not so 
lenient on credit. We carry a few 
farm accounts, but they are either 
good for the money or else we get 
crop mortgages.” 


Another practice which reduces 


overhead is in not having a free 
delivery service. The store gets 10¢ 
per cwt. for delivering feed or fer- 
tilizer. If a farmer orders a ton, the 
delivery charge is still $2. 


The store has no rental equipment 
of any kind. This is a saving in this 
area, because most farmers prefer to 
do their own fertilizer spreading. And 
the town is too small to justify the 
renting of small spreaders and other 
tools. 

There has been a close study made 
of each item in stock for any length 
of time. Mr. Holley says each one is 
considered on two points: how much 
profit it returns, and how necessary it 
is to hold trade, 

“Take groceries, for instance,” said 
Mr. Holley. “You will notice that 


most farm stores in this area sell a 
few groceries. We once handled a lot 
of them, but the ledger proved they 
didn’t pay so well in competition with 
the super markets. Now we stock only 
a few staple items, such as canned 
goods, tobacco, cold drinks and 
candies.” 

In adding and reducing various 
items, the owners find their farm 
hardware department doing excep- 
tionally well. This includes such 
things as fencing, livestock and poul- 
try supplies, tubs, buckets, carpenter 
tools and harness. The harness is 
often sold to local sawmills which 
still keep a few mules. 


The store sells a complete line of 
feeds, fertilizer and _ insecticides. 
(Turn to ALABAMA, page 14) 


four outside salesmen stay on the 
road as much as is practical. “We 
have two full time salesmen on the 
road,” he said. “Then, too, I spend as 
much time as I can getting out and 
talking to our customers and we have 
another man who spends part of his 
time on the road and part of the 
time in the store. The only way we 
can keep up with what the farmer is 
thinking about is to get out there 
and talk to him.” 

Since cotton is the major crop in 
the Hollandale trade area (the cen- 
tral section of the Mississippi Delta) 
the company does a big business in 
insecticides and carries four major 
brands, both liquid and solid. 

“There is a big trend toward the 
use of liquid insecticide in our area,” 
Mr. Hardin reported, “and we sell far 
more liquid insecticide than we used 
to. This has built a new line of prod- 
ucts and service for us. We sell a 
complete line of spray equipment, 
sprayer parts and service spray units 
for our customers.” 


The apparently insatiable ap- 
petite of the boll weevil is primarily 
responsible for most of the insecti- 
cide sales in this cotton country. 
So three years ago Hollandale Seed 
& Supply employed an entomologist 
full time to help customers with 
their insect control problems. When 
the entomologist is not scouting 
fields he fills in as a route sales- 
man, 


This staff man scouts customers’ 
fields on a regular basis throughout 
the season. If the farmer is with 
him the entomologist makes his re- 
port in person. If the farmer hap. 
pens to be away, the entomologist 
completes a written report and leaves 

(Turn to REPEAT, page 13) 
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No. 6973—Liquid 
ese 

Fertilizer Spreader 

The John Blue Co., Inc., announces 
the “Nitro-Shooter Dual Purpose 
Series 80” liquid fertilizer spreaders. 
The unit comes equipped for simul- 
taneous application of anhydrous am- 
monia and phosphoric acid. The ma- 
chine may be equipped with either a 
standard 14 ft. tool bar or a 21 ft. 


tool bar, for six row application. The 
machine is pictured with 200 gal. am- 
monia tank, 100 gal. phosphoric acid 
tank and variable stroke metering 
pumps for both anhydrous ammonia 
and phosphoric acid. The ammonia 
pump is of new design which permits 
it to meter accurately 200 to 6,000 Ib. 
of ammonia per hour, the company 
says. For more information, check No. 
6973 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 6974—Urea 
Fact Sheet 


The chemicals division of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. has pub- 
lished a four-page fact sheet on 
Mathieson urea. The brochure shows 
the availability of the product in the 
East through the firm’s North Clay- 
mont, Del., plant and also points up 
engineering improvements designed 
to produce highest grade prilled and 
crystalline urea, the company says. 
The urea will be produced by SunOlin 
Chemical Co., jointly owned by Sun 
Oil Co. and Olin Mathieson. Copies of 


the fact sheet and further information 
can be obtained by checking No. 6974 
on the coupon and mailing to this 
publication. 


No. 6976—1Insect 
Control Machine 


An all-purpose insect control ma- 
chine that can be used for air-blast 
spraying, high volume spraying with 
a hose, dusting or pellet broadcasting, 
has been announced by Besler Corp. 
The machine has a 35 in. axial-flow 
type blower. The motor is 56 h.p., 
Wisconsin air-cooled. Other features 
include adjustable vanes in the volu- 
tes that direct columns of insecticide- 
filled air. A provision is made for a 


small spray boom to cover the area 
directly under the machine when it is 
used for spraying row crops, the com- 
pany said. For more information, 
check No. 6976 on the coupon and 
mail to this publication. 


No. 6975—Marking Ink 


Ink in spray cans for stencilling 
steel drums and other containers has 
been announced by Reynolds Ink, Inc. 
The inks are available in nine colors, 
dry almost instantly and are weather 
and waterproof, the company says. 
The inks are not limited to stencilling 
steel drums, but can be used for sten- 


0 No. 6964—Liquid Ferti 
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No. 6965—Gibberellin Bulletin 


C) No. 6966—Literature on 
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cilling containers of every sort and 
for color coding and _ identification 
marking, the company says. For more 
information, check No. 6975 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7688—Bulk Material 
Trailer 

A semi-trailer “Skoop Skipper” has 
been added to the Pamco line by Pro- 
ductive Acres Manufacturing Co. The 
unit combines all the features of the 
Skoop Skipper with a larger capacity, 
the company says. It loads and un- 
loads and handles many bulk materi- 
als including corn cobs, feed and fer- 


tilizer. A positive seal assures LCI 
leakage of feed or other materials 
from the compartments, the company 
noted. Each auger is driven individ- 
ually by its own hydraulic motor. If 
any auger binds due to foreign ob- 
jects in the material being handled, 
a safety valve immediately stops op- 
eration. The trailer’s master control 
unit at the rear is designed for com- 
plete and easy operational control. 
For more information, check No. 7688 
on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following items have appeared 
in previous issues of Croplife. They 
are reprinted to help keep dealers 
on the regional circulation plan in- 


formed of “What's New." 


No. 6965—Gibberellin 
Bulletin 


Merck & Co., Inc., announces an 
extensive technical bulletin on its 
brand plant growth substance “Gi- 
brel.” The bulletin contains such chap- 
ters as “Agricultural and Horticultur- 
al Uses,” “Gibrel in Relation to Plant 
Nutrients,” “Reported Responses,” 
“The Methods of Use,” “Typical Prop- 
erties,” “Solubility Data,” “Analytical 
Methods,” “Biological Studies” and a 
bibliography and abstracts. According 
to the bulletin’s preface, the results 
of work done by agricultural station 
workers are quoted or reflected in the 
report. For more information, check 
No. 6965 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 6969—Stainless 
Steel Sprayer 


A stainless steel sprayer with elec- 
trically seam-welded joints and 
threaded fittings to prevent leaks has 
been announced by the Lofstrand Co. 
The stainless steel combats corrosive 
action of some insecticides, the com- 
pany says, and g’ves the sprayer a 
long live. The unit is equipped with a 


shoulder sling for easy handling. This 
sprayer is the accepted standard 
model for U.S. Army Engineers, the 
company says. For more information, 
check No. 6969 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 6970—General 
Catalog 


The 1959-60 edition of the Dow 
Chemical Co.’s general catalog is now 
available. The 44-page publication, 
called “Products of the Dow Chemical 
Company,” lists the properties and 
uses of some 375 industrial, pharm- 
aceutical and agricultural chemicals 
currently produced by the firm. The 
listing includes established products 
and developmental items. For copies 
of the catalog, check No. 6970 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 6964—Liquid 
Fertilizer Applicator 


A liquid fertilizer applicator has 
been developed by Dempster Mill 
Manufacturing Co. The applicator, 
designated the No. 600 “LiquiJector,” 
will be available in models for either 
anhydrous ammonia or liquid ferti- 
lizer solutions applications. Anhydrous 
ammonia models come equipped with 
a choice of the Dempster Model B 
adjustable stroke positive displace- 
ment metering pump or flow valve de- 


livery, the company said. Solutions 
models are equipped with Dempster 
Model SN or SC metering pumps. The 
pumps are driven direct from the 
ground wheel. Axles are adjustable 
from 72 in. to a maximum of 84 in. 
width; by changing the forward 
bracket setting of the double acting 
hydraulic lift, the applicator operates 
with either high or low clearance; the 
2 in. sq. tool bar can accommodate 
either regular rigid beams or Demp- 
ster 1% in. double coil spring shanks. 
For more information, check No. 6964 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 6967—Lawn 
Fertilizer Spreader 

The Cyclone Seeder Co., Inc., an- 
nounces the Cyclone Model B Lawn 
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Spreader. According to company lit- 
erature, features include freedom 
from fertilizer streaks, accuracy of 
application and extra-wide spread of 
up to 8 ft. Width of the spread varies 
from 4 ft. to 8 ft., depending on the 
weight of the material. Seed, ferti- 
lizer, lime, ice melters and granular 
herbicides, insecticides and other 
pesticides can be applied with the 
spreader, the company said. Material 
is thrown in a fan-shaped pattern 
ahead of and to the sides of the 
spreader. Rates can be varied from 4 
oz. to 30 Ib. per 100 sq. ft. An on-off 
knob on the handle gives positive 
shutoff, the company said. For details, 
check No. 6967 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 6968—Control 
Valve, Selector 


Spraying Systems Co. announces 
its new control valve and selector for 
spray rigs, called the “DirectoValve.” 
All parts of the valve that are touched 
by chemicals are made of either nylon 
or stainless steel, the company says. 
The valves are supplied in one, two, 
three or four port designs. Pictured 
is the two-outlet-port valve for use 
with a two-section boom. Each valve 


section is opened by lowering the 
pivoted handle. The unit can be posi- 
tioned anywhere adjacent to the trac- 
tor seat for the convenience of the 
operator, the company says. Design 
feature, according to company litera- 
ture, is that the valve provides a by- 
pass when closed, protecting hose 
lines, fittings and pump from exces- 
sive pressure buildups. For more in- 
formation, check No. 6968 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 6971—Accident 
Booklet 


The 1959 edition of “Accident 
Facts,” the National Safety Council’s 
statistical yearbook, is now available. 
It contains facts and figures on all 
types of accidents—home, traffic, in- 
dustrial, public, farm and school. Sev- 
eral sections are devoted to industrial 
accidents, the council said, and pro- 


vide a comprehensive background for 
an industrial safety program. The 
booklet contains a list of accident 
rates by major industry groups, acci- 
dent trends, the part of the body most 
often injured in accidents and off-the- 
job accident problems. For informa- 
tion on the booklet and quantity 
prices, check No. 6971 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 6972—Descriptive 
Brochure 


A brochure containing information 
about the services of the Bio-Search 
& Development Co. has been made 
available. The brochure describes the 
company’s bioanalytical service 
whereby coded chemicals may be sub- 
mitted for bioassay in all areas of 
biological activity and use. A section 
on the company’s personnel and sys- 
tem, plus charts on the firm’s search 
and development program and stages 
of bio-testing are included. For copies 
of the brochure, check No. 6972 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 6966—Literature on 
Containers 


Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co., 
Inc., announces a new flyer which dis- 
cusses the company’s three color, all 
lithographed 5 gal. cans. The flyer is 
in color and contains photographs of 
the cans. Information about the dis- 
play advantages of the cans is in- 
cluded. For more details, check No. 
6966 on the coupon and mail to this 
publication. 


JOINS ASSOCIATION 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Two 
new members have joined the Agri- 
cultural Aircraft Assn., Inc., of Fres- 
no, Cal., according to Wanda Bran- 
stetter, executive secretary. The new 
voting member is A-F Helicopters, 
Inc., of San Fernando, Cal., repre- 
sented by Vernon Dunn, manager. A 
new sustaining member is Agricul- 
tural Aviation Institute of Minden, 
Nev., represented by Murray A. 
Kahn, director. 


This busy makin’ me money! 
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New Fertilizer Plant 


TORONTO, ONT.—A new $500,000 
fertilizer manufacturing plant is be- 
ing planned for construction at Till- 
sonburg, Ont., by United Cooperatives 
of Ontario, officials of the co-op have 
announced. The new plant represents 
an expansion of the Ontario-wide fer- 
tilizer program of the UCO and it is 
designed to provide service and qual- 
ity fertilizers for farmers in south- 
western Ontario. 

The property for the plant has been 
purchased, and construction will be- 
gin immediately. UCO officials expect 
the plant will start fertilizer opera- 
tion sometime in early 1960. 


DUSTER DIES 

CAIRO, GA.—Wayne Stephens, 28, 
was killed Oct. 5 when his Cub crop- 
dusting plane crashed at Calvary, 
Ga., 15 miles southwest of Cairo, in 
Grady County, where he operated a 
crop dusting service. He was dusting 
pole beans at the time. 


cattoh pickin 


and pea-pickin’, beet-pullin’, spud-diggin’, 

orange-pluckin’, apple-knockin’ growers, too 

...in fact EVERYBODY who grows ANYTHING is 
hearing about what Brea Brand dealers have to offer... 


Any way you go-liquids or drys— experienced 
Brea Brand representatives can help 
you develop a profitable dealer program. 


For complete information, write to: 
Manager, Agricultural Chemical Sales, Dept. C-11 


FERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
COLLIER CARBON AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
714 WEST OLYMPIC BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 15. CALIFORNIA 


FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS 

Aqua Ammonia (20% N) 

Aqua Ammonium Phosphate (8-24-0) 
Ammonium Nitrate Solution (20% N) 
Aqua Ammonia plus Sulfur 
Custom-mixed solutions 


DRY FERTILIZERS 
Prilled Ammonium Nitrate (33.5% N) 
Ammonium Sulfate (21% N) 


Pelleted Fertilizers (20-20-0, 
14-14-14, 20-10-0, 16-16-8) 
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Financial Planning Easy, But Important 


By JOHN PAUL JONES 
President, Paul Jones Associates, Inc. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Watching, planning, managing, and 
conserving cash can be both simple 
and direct. To start off, you need to 
understand clearly two facts about 
cash. One has to do with capital cash 
and the other with working cash. 


Capital cash may be thought of as 
represented by the funds spent for 
buildings, fixtures, machinery, equip- 
ment and tools; that is, items that 
became fixed assets on your balance 
sheet. Sources of capital cash are in- 
vestment (someone's savings), earned 
and retained profits from operations, 
and reserves set aside for deprecia- 
tion. 

Working cash may be thought of as 
represented by the funds spent for 
materials, labor, and overhead—all 
expense items incident to the opera- 
tion of your business. The principal 
source of working cash must be in- 
come produced by the business. 


Recognize the Differences 

Many small business owner-man- 
agers fail to recognize the differences 
between capital cash and working 
cash, They don’t understand the role 
that each kind plays in a business. 
As a result, they make mistakes in 
cash management. 

For example, failure to distinguish 
capital cash from working cash—and 
the requirements for each—led the 
Crampton Co. (name disguised), a 
small road building and paving con- 
tracting firm, into extreme diffi- 
culties. It went out after, and landed, 
its biggest job boosting volume for 
the year 60% above the average of 
the four previous years. The job was 
successfully completed. But because 
Crampton purchased all the required 
extra equipment, the firm ended the 
year with its largest profit and no 
cash, It had to borrow to pay income 
taxes. 

The point is this: All, or at least a 
major portion, of the extra equipment 
should have been leased. Cash should 
have been conserved. A highly effi- 
cient road grader was no substitute 
for cold cash. 

Here's another case in point: Two 
physical units, a bakery-coffee shop 
and a bar-restaurant, had been op- 
erated profitably by two brothers and 
a brother-in-law. Then they got into 
trouble because these three owners 
could agree on only one thing—that 
real estate was a good investment. 
Whenever they had any cash, not 
needed immediately to pay current 
bills, they used it to buy property. 
When they ran out of money they 
couldn't pay their bills, much less 
take discounts. Finally they had to 
sell off a major portion of real estate 


SUMMARY 


Busy small-firm managers often neglect the job of financial p! 
Then the business runs into difficulties. It finds itself short of cash. It can’t 
pay its bills. Cash management is essential if a business is to operate success- 
fully. You must have money to meet all your commitments—including with- 
drawals and dividends. Your cash position at any given time is a significant 
index of your concern’s ability to grow. Even though other assets may be in 
good condition, they are no substitutes for cash. You can’t pay off obligations 
with accounts receivable, nor with inventory, nor with new orders, nor with 
any capital asset. Many small plant managers overlook the fact that in times 
of prosperity and expansion they have to watch their cash more carefully 
than ever. Many put off studying their cash needs because they think it will 
be difficult and costly. Effective cash management, however, is often neither 
difficult nor costly. This Aid offers some practical suggestions on control and 
planning. This article was prepared with the cooperation of the Small Business 


Administration. 


ly back into cash. That is the com- 
plete cash-to-cash cycle. 

Each business has its own time 
sequence for working cash to flow 
from costs to sales and back to cash. 
For good cash management you have 
to know the approximate timing and 
amounts of cash you need at any 
given time to support any given vol- 
ume of business. 

To work out the pattern of your 
own cash cycle you need only a few 
simple calculations. Start by classify- 
ing and averaging each of your major 
income and out-go items. For exam- 
ple, how long does it take to collect 
your money from credit sales? Check 
the number of days from the date a 
product was sold to the date the pay- 
ment was made. Using a similar ap- 
proach, the flow of cash may be timed 
in practical terms for other items. 


In contrast to a manufacturing 
operation think of a restaurant, It 
has a rapid cash cycle. Income is 
cash available daily. The major out- 
go items are wages and food, which 
are on a weekly basis. Other ex- 
penses like supplies, services, util- 
ities, and rent are paid monthly. 
The cash cycle is completed once 
each month, 


One small restaurant had an annual 
sales volume of $240,000. But due to 
the fact that it was located in a re- 
sort area and drew most of its trade 
from tourists, it had wide variations 
in volume. In fact, it did about two- 
thirds of its business in less than 
6 months. This condition produced 
an uneven requirement for working 
cash. By establishing a weekly cash- 
on-hand schedule as of each Monday 
morning, the manager was able to 
increase his net profit from less than 
2% to over 6%. Minimum cash re- 


quirements ran from a low of 55% 
to as high as 260% of weekly vol- 
ume, 

Take another situation. A lumber 
and building supply dealer has a rel- 
atively slow cash cycle. His income 
is 16% cash sales, and 84% credit. 
He'll have a combination of 40, 60, 
and 90 day accounts receivable with 
an average collection period of 48 
days. The major out-go items are 
purchases and wages. Purchases are 
on an accounts payable basis, with 
the average payable period 61 days. 
Wages are semi-monthly. Here the 
cash cycle is completed in just under 
three months. 

One growing lumber and building 
supply firm had annual net sales of 
$420,000. Under the pressure of a 
bank’s unwillingness to increase out- 
standing term loans, it established a 
cash requirements schedule as of the 
first day of each month. By conserv- 
ing and managing its cash, the firm 
increased inventory turnover from 4.4 
to 5.4 times in a single year. It also 
decreased receivables from an aver- 
age of 48 days to 36 days. Through a 
combination of cash purchases and 
discounts on payables, it made sav- 
ings calculated at twice the cost of 
interest on bank borrowings. With the 
help of the bank this company has 
recently acquired another yard in an 
adjacent area. 


What the Cash Cycle Means 
The cash cycle of any going busi- 
ness is clear-cut evidence of how that 
business is operated. It can and does 
vary, of course, even within business- 
es of a similar kind. But analysis— 
by tracing the flow and timing of 
cash, in through sales and out through 
purchases and expenses—will reveal 
the pattern of how the concern uses 


its cash. 


Simplicity should be your objective 
in setting up a cash requirements 
schedule. Based upon the analysis of 
(1) actual cash use, (2) cash re- 
quirements, and (3) your firm’s 
studied and expressed wishes, a fore- 
cast by weeks, months, or quarters 
can be developed. A year’s projection 
by months showing cash needs in 
terms of dollars is the most common. 
In some few instances a longer peri- 
od is used for special reasons. 

Such a cash forecast provides the 
small business owner-manager with a 
practical financial tool. This tool 
makes much easier the job of con- 
trolling those internal operating fac- 
tors that must be decided and acted 
upon to keep the business running 
soundly. 

Figure 1 shows a typical forecast 
of operations and cash flow. In pre- 
paring it the manager of the “Wom- 
bat” (name disguised) Manufacturing 
Co. made the following assumptions 
on which projections could be based: 


1. Sales will develop unevenly 
over the year, but on a fairly pre- 
dictable monthly pattern. 

2. Beginning and ending inven- 
tories will be constant, but varia- 
tions will occur during the year 
according to production needs. 

3. Sales will be made on credit 
terms and outstanding receivables 
will equal sales made during the 
preceding two months. 

4. Purchases will also be made 
on credit and paid for in the month 
following delivery. 

5. Working cash out-flow for 
general and administrative expense 
will be confined to the month indi- 
cated by the operating budget. 

6. Capital cash out-flow for add- 
ing fixed assets will be planned in 
advance and accounted for in the 
forecast. 


Decisions and Actions 

Planning, scheduling, observing, 
and managing cash, highlights the 
more important decisions and actions 
small business managers constantly 
make. Some of these decisions and 
actions are: 

(1) Profit Margins: For a business 
to have cash, profits must be earned 
from operations. A key factor in 
profitable business is the margin be- 
tween cost and price—the difference 
between what a product or service 
costs to make and sell, and what it is 
sold for. Watching cash protects mar- 
gins. To maintain profit margin re- 
quires continuous thoughtful vigil- 
ance. 


(2) Credits: Accounts receivable 


"WOMBAT" MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Forecast for 1959 


not used in the business. ——First Quarter ——Second Quarter—— Third Quarter: —Fourth Quarter-—— 
Jan. Feb. March = April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
Monthly operations 
Check Your Cash Flow 9 eee eS $17,500 $17,500 $20,000 $20,000 $22,500 $22,500 $30,000 $40,000 $37,500 $32,500 $22,500 $17,500 $300,000 
Working cash, as the term implies, Less: Material used ..... 8,750 8,750 10,000 10,000 11,250 11,250 15,000 20,000 18,750 16,250 11,250 8,750 150,000 
is that portion of your firm's working Direct labor ......... 1,750 1,750 2,000 2,000 2,250 2,250 3,000 4,000 3,750 «3,250 2,250 30,000 
capital that is constantly in the form Other mfg. exp. ..... 2,625 2,625 3,000 3,000 3,375 3,375 4,500 6,000 5,625 4,875 3,375 2,625 45,000 
of cash. During the normal course of Cost of goods sold ...... 13,125 13,125 15,000 15,000 16,875 16,875 22,500 30,000 28,125 24,375 16,875 13,125 225,000 
operation, cash “flows.” That is to say Gross profit. .......0005 4,375 4,375 5,000 5,000 5,625 5,625 7,500 10,000 9,375 8,125 5,625 4,375 75,000 
it changes into materials end lebor Less: Sales expense ..... 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 45,000 
Gen. & ad. exp. ..... 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 21,000 
and overhead, then into finished Operating pret (1.125) (1,125) (500) (500) 125 2,000 «4,500 «3,875 «2,625. 
goods, then into receivables and final- | cash flow 
Cash bal. (beginning) .. 5,000 7,000 3,375 1,000 1,750 1,250 2,625 1,500 1,625 3,000 1,875 2,000 
Receipts from receivables 22,500 17,500 17,500 17,500 20,000 20,000 22,500 22,500 30,000 40,000 37,500 32,500 
Total available cash.. 27,500 24,500 20,875 18,500 21,750 21,250 25,125 24,000 31,625 43,000 39,375 34,500 
Less disbursements 
what Ky AE Wy Trade payables ...... 10,000 10,000 11,250 11,250 15,000 20,000 18,750 16,250 11,250 8,750 8,750 8,750 
° Direct labor ......... 2,000 2,250 2,375 3,000 4,000 3,750 3,250 2,125 1,750 1,750 1,750 2,000 
Other mfg. expenses.. 3,000 3,375 3,250 4,500 6,000 5,625 4,875 3,500 2,625 2,625 2,625 3,000 
Lilf PLASTI-CHEM Sales expense ....... 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 3,750 
A Lined Tonks resist Gen. & admin. exp... 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 1,750 
corrosion of chemicals Fixed asset additions... 2,500 2,500 2,500 
Repay. of bank loans 7,500 22,500 18,750 8,750 
Total disbursements 20,500 21,125 22,375 26,750 33,000 37,375 32,375 + 27,375 28,625 41,125 37,375 28,000 
Indicated cash shortage. 1,500 8,250 11,259 16,125 7,250 3,375 
Bank loans to be obtained 2,500 10,000 12,500 18,750 8,750 5,000 sd 
3 Cash bal. (ending) ..... 7,000 3,375 1,000 1,750 1,250 2,625 1,500 1,625 3,000 1,875 2,000 6,500 
Materials purchased ....... 10,000 11,250 11,250 15,000 20,000 18,750 16,250 11,250 8,750 8,750 8,750 10,000 
Month-end position 
Accounts receivable .... 35,000 35,000 37,500 40,000 42,500 45,000 52,500 70,000 77,500 70,000 55,000 40,000 
43,000 46,875 48,750 56,250 69,250 80,500 82,500 69,250 54,250 43,000 39,250 41,250 
Accounts payable ....... 10,000 11,250 11,250 15,000 20,000 18,750 16,250 11,250 8,750 8,750 8,750 10,000 
Benk loans payable ..... 2,500 12,500 25,000 43,750 52,500 57,500 50,000 27,500 8,750 
Figure 1 
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are not cash. Credit losses are direct 
deduction from profits. So grant 
credit with care, on terms that are 
firm and understood by the debtor. 
See that collections are in keeping 
with terms granted. Go out after the 
delinquents. Most consumer and busi- 
ness debtors are proud to pay on 
time. Be sure to make your customers 
proud by seeing that they pay up 
promptly. 


(3) Overbuying: Inventory is not 
cash. But purchases must be paid for 
in cash. Maintain a balanced inven- 
tory to avoid over or underbuying. 
Review the effect of each on cash. A 
supplier, of course, tries as hard to 
sell to you as you try to sell to your 
customers. A special-price purchase 
of more than you need can seriously 
upset your cash position. Confining 
special purchases to cash and the tak- 
ing of normal trade discounts will, in 
the long run, usually result in better 
profits and a stronger financial struc- 
ture. 


(4) Overtrading: To seek big vol- 
ume at cut prices may be enticing, 
but it can lead to profit disaster and 
a cash squeeze. It is often better to 
take less volume and maintain mar- 
gins and cash. Remember that, at 
times, price competition can become 
so tough that it is good business to 
let the other fellow have the business. 
Watching cash places a damper on 
down-trading—a business bad habit. 


(5) Expense Control: Scheduling 
cash and observing cash flow can do 
more to hold down operating expenses 
than any other readily available small 
business index. Effective control of 
expense is attained by avoiding cost 
commitments. Furthermore, it is 
much easier to avoid added expense 
than it is to reduce expenses once 
added. 


(6) Working vs. Capital Cash: To 
avoid confusion and the over exten- 
sion of capital cash to the detriment 
of working cash, a simple device can 
be used. Use two check books: One 
account, one color for all working 
cash payments, another account and 
color for all capita] cash payments. 
Watch, especially carefully, all capi- 
tal cost commitments. 


Large, publicly owned and profes- 
sionally managed corporations have 
long recognized the need for and used 
cash cycle schedules—both for capital 
and operation cash. When to expand, 
when to defer, when to curtail are 
determined from timely knowledge of 
cash requirements in relation to vol- 
ume, profit margin and the availabil- 
ity of funds. 


Mama: “Let’s buy Junior a bicycle.” 

Papa: “Do you think it will improve 
his behavior?” 

Mama: “No, but it will spread his 
meanness over a wider area.” 


* 


A free-advice-seeking woman asked 
a farmer what would be good to 
plant in a spot that gets very little 
rain due to overhanging eaves, has 
too much late afternoon sun, has 
clay soil and is on a rocky ledge. 

“Lady,” he answered, “how about 
a nice flagpole?” 


* 


A young man took his city-bred 
girl friend to a night club in Las 
Vegas, a place decorated in cowboy 
style. After a while the girl excused 
herself to go to the powder room. 
She returned a moment later, her 
countenance a blushing red. “Ted,” 
she said, “you'll have to help me. 
Am I a heifer or a steer?” 


* 


“Why haven’t you returned your 
report card, Johnny?” the angry 
teacher asked. 

“I can’t get it back,” the boy an- 
swered. “You gave me three A’s, and 
they’re still mailing it to the rela- 
tives.” 

* 


Wonder if the telephone company 
heard about one of its operators who 
warned a caller that his three min- 
utes were up with: “Sir, your time 
has come.” 

* 


‘Is it raining outside?” asked a 
diner of a waiter. 

“Sorry, sir,” sniffed the man, “but 
I’m not your waiter.” 


A Selected List of References on Salesmanship* 

The following list of books on salesmanship may be used as a guide for self-improve- 
ment reading. While this list is not exhaustive, it contains most of the better known and 
more widely used books on salesmanship. 

1. Bell, Hugh S.—''How to Be a Winner in Selling,'' Prentice-Hall; 1957 

Berman, Edward—''Successful Low Pressure Salesmanship,"' Prentice-Hall: 1957. 

3. Betiger, F Frank—''How | Raised Myself From Failure to Success in Selling," Prentice- 
all 

4. Bettger, Erenk—"How | Multiplied My Income and Happiness,'' Prentice-Hall; 1954. 

5. oe are Posey—''How Power Selling Brought Me Success in Six Hours,'' Prentice- 
all 

6. Canfield, Bertrand R.—''Salesmanship Practices and Problems,'' Third Edition, Mc- 

Graw-Hill; 1958. 

7. Duncan, Delbert J., and. Phillips, Charles F.—''Retailing Principles and Methods," 

Fourth Edition, Irwin; 8. 

8. Dunn, Luther A. Selling," Press; 1956. 

9. ernest, debe 4. DaVall, George M.—''Salesmanship Fundamentals," Gregg (Mc- 
raw-Hi 

10. Goldman, Heinz M.—''How to Win Customers," Printers Ink Book Co., New York; 1958. 

edwin Charles—'' Modern Salesmanship: Principles and Problems," Prentice- 
any 

12. Haas, Kenneth B.—''Case Problems in “Creative Salesmanship,"’ 1957. 

13. Haas, Kenneth B.—''How to Develop Successful Salesmen,' McGraw-H ill; 1957. 

14, enerty Edward J.—''Making Your Sales Presentation Sell More,"' McGraw- Hill; 1957. 

15. Katz, Julius H.—''How to Make the Most of Your Sales Territory,'' Prentice- Hall: 1957. 

16. Kirkpatrick Charles A.—''Salesmanship: Helping Prospects Buy,'’ Third Edition, South- 

western Publishing Co.; 1956. 

17. cone S., and Knox, John—'"'A Modern Course in Salesmanship,"' Business Book 
18, Kusel, Harry—''How to Sell Against Tough Competition,"’ 1956. 

19. Lapp, Charles L.—''Successful Selling Strategies, be gh 1957. 

20. Leterman, Elmer G.—''The New Art of Selling,’ Harper; 

21. Mangan, James Thomas—''How to Win Self-Confidence for Pins '' Prentice-Hall; 1957. 
cond Robert E.—''The Human Side of Selling,'' Harpe 

23. M John D.—''Secrets of Successful Selling,” Hail; 1956. 

24. Pac Vance O.—''The Hidden Persuaders,'' McKay; 1957. 

25. Pederson, Carlton A., Wright, Milburn D Principles and Methods,"' 

Third Edition, Irwin; 1958. 

26. Roth, Charles age Lifetime Treasury of Selling Secrets,’ Prentice-Hall; 1957. 

27. Roth, Emille Raux)—"'The Salesman's Complete Ideas ‘Handbook, 
rentice-Ha 

28 —_ Charles B.—''Questions and Answers on Modern Selling Techniques,'' Prentice- 
all 

29. Roth, Charles B.—''Secrets of Closing Sales,’ Third Edition ee “a 1953. 

30. Seltz, David P.—''Successful Industrial ‘Selling, ” Prentice-Hall; 1958. 

31. Smith, Abbott P.—''How to Sell Intangibles,"’ Prentice-Hall; 

32. Tosday, Harry Rudolph—''Selling in Our Economy,’ Irwin; 

33. Wheeler, Elmer—''Tested Ways to Close the Sale,"’ Prentice-Hall; 1957 

34. Whiting, Perc .—''The Five Great Rules. of Selling,” Rev. Edition McGraw-Hill; 1957. 

35. Russel & Beach—''Textbook of $ " McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
*Prepared for 1959 Fertilizer Salesmen's Sdsiida, Sept. 3-4, 1959, by Extension Marketing. 
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it for the farmer to scan when he 
returns. 

The company also ties in with an 
aerial applicator to boost insecticide 
sales and to help their customers ar- 
range for application. “However, 
there is some noticeable trend away 
from aerial application in this area,” 
Mr. Hardin says. “More and more 
farmers are turning to the high boy 
for insecticide application.” 

Other lines carried by the firm in- 
clude veterinary supplies, fertilizers, 
Chilean nitrate, pre and post emer- 
gence herbicides, garden supplies, de- 
foliants and dessicants, Nutrena feeds 
and leather goods such as bridles and 
saddles for the few mule farmers and 
horse fanciers in the area. Many of 
these products are displayed in the 50 
by 36 ft. sales room. The garden sup- 
ply line occupies a great deal of 
space in the sales room and repre- 
sents a rapidly increasing portion of 
the sales picture. 


Most of the company’s advertis- 
ing is based on direct mail. “We 
are rather in a unique position 
here,” Mr. Hardin explains. “There 
is no radio station that covers our 
trade area completely. Also, the 
newspaper here does not give us the 
coverage we desire. Therefore, we 
have turned heavily to direct mail 
to keep our name and our products 
before our customers.” 


Much of the direct mail is that 
furnished by the manufacturers of 
farm supply products. In some cases 
the Hollandale Seed & Supply Co. 
simply furnishes its mailing list to 
the manufacturer and the literature 
is\ mailed direct. Other times, the 
company sends such literature, to- 
gether with mailing pieces developed 
locally to its customers. ‘We average 
a mailing every two weeks,” Mr. 
Hardin said. “Part of the mailings are 
post cards and others are in letter 
form.” 

On the farm delivery service is 
taken care of by two bob trucks and 
two tandem trucks. Another on-the- 
farm service includes the calibration 
of spray rigs and other equipment. 
And all members of the staff are fre- 
quently called upon for management 
advice. If the information is not im- 
mediately available, Mr. Hardin ob- 
tains it from the extension service 
specialists or experts on the staff of 
the feed, fertilizer or insecticide man- 
ufacturers. 


Store hours are six a.m. to six 
p.m. during the spring, summer and 
fall seasons and seven a.m. to five 
p.m. during the winter. Three 
clerks are on duty at all times in 
the sales room. The company regu- 
larly services customers within a 50 
mile radius of Hollandale. 


The firm does an extensive whole- 
sale and retail seed business operat- 
ing as the Hollandale Seed & Delint- 
ing Co. Located in a warehouse ad- 
joining the retail store, this part of 
the business has two Super 29 D seed 
cleaners with Hart-Carter separators. 
Seed is stored in 11 bins. 

“Our seed is bagged and sold with- 
out our label. If we put our own label 
on it and tried to compete through 
retail outlets with established brands 
we would have to back it with inten- 
sive advertising and promotional pro- 
grams. We do not, think that we are 
properly set up to do this kind of 
business,” Mr. Hardin observed. How- 
ever, the company does do an export 
business in cottonseed with Central 
and South American countries. 


Credit offered to most customers 
is the usual 30-day variety. Mr. 
Hardin concedes that the firm does 
more credit business than it would 
like to. However, he feels that he is 
hamstrung by the traditional credit 
arrangements in his area and that 
any major attempt to put more 
sales on a strictly cash basis might 
result in a loss of business. 


Mr. Hardin and P. S. Stovall, com- 
pany general manager, believe that 
the diversity of products and services 
is the keystone to the firm’s success 
and they have no intention of falling 
by the wayside as new products and 
services become available. They point 
out that their entry into the sprayer 
business is only one example of how 
a flexible operation can garner addi- 
tional profits. 

They look to the increasing ac- 
ceptance of pre and post emergence 
herbicides by farmers as opening new 
avenues of revenue. Also, there is a 
possibility that sales of mixed fer- 
tilizers will be increasing in coming 
years in the Mississippi Delta al- 
though the area now is primarily a ni- 
trogen market only. 
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plan—which helps pay major hospital 
bills. 

@ An accident and health benefit plan 
—in the form of a regular weekly 
payment to the employee when he is 
ill or disabled, which helps defray 
costs of doctor, drug and other medi- 
cal expenses not covered by the hospi- 
talization insurance plan. 

@ A life insurance plan—one which is 
paid for by the company and one 
which allows the employee to buy in- 
surance at reduced group rates. 

@A thrift plan—which works as a 
payroi! savings plan enabling the em- 
ployee to save “for a rainy day.” 

@ A special benefits plan—which sup- 
plements state workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits when the employee is in- 
jured on the job. 

Some of these plans are paid for 
completely by the company. Others 
cost the employee less than if he pur- 
chased similar protection for himself 
because of the reduction in rates 
when group purchases are involved. 
Plans like the thrift plan are paid 
for entirely by the employee in the 
form of payroll savings. 

“In all cases,” the article states, 
“the company’s contribution and the 
expenses of administration are part 
of the many costs of doing business 
and are reflected in prices of Du Pont 
products.” 

Du Pont feels that these benefits 
are one form of earnings. 

Getting back to your ill route man, 
Bill, under Du Pont’s program he 
would have received help in the form 
of hospitalization insurance to pay 
most of the hospital expenses, regu- 
lar wages under the disability wage 
plan and accident and health benefits 
amounting to about $25 a week which 
could have helped pay for the medical 
expenses not covered by hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Emergencies, in many instances 
however, are often quite apart from 
the realm of employee-company rela- 
tions. In such cases, even though the 
company doesn’t want to infringe on 
the employee’s privacy, it is a good 
idea to be able to give the right ad- 
vice if asked. A thorough knowledge 
of the benefts that your community 
has available for private citizens is 
advisable. 


WOODCHUCK WOOD 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Some of the 10 
million farm fence posts installed 
yearly in New York state will have 
shorter—not longer—lives if they’re 
treated with certain wood preserva- 
tives. 

Recent experiments in the state 
college of agriculture at Cornell show 
gnawing animals (probably wood- 
chucks) are damaging certain types 
of wood treated with two toxic salt 
preservatives—osmosalts and a com- 
bination of sodium hydroxide and 
copper sulfate. 
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Nitrogen increased cotton yields in 
all but the extremely dry year of 
1954 in three years of fertilizer ex- 
periments of growing cotton on 
Sharkey clay soil at Marie. 


The studies, conducted by Dr. D. 
A. Hinkle and J. F. Jacks, involved 
varying fertilizer rates to supply 9, 
40, 80, 120, and 240 Ib. of nitrogen 
per acre. Dr. Hinkle heads the 
agronomy department at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas’ Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Mr. Jacks is 
assistant director in charge of the 
Northeast Branch Station at 
Keiser. 


The first 40 Ib. of nitrogen in- 
creased yields by 350 lb. of seed cot- 
ton an acre, the next 40-lb. treatment 
further increased yields 125 lb., and 
the third 40-Ib. application gave an 
additional 100 Ib. increase, Dr. Hinkle 
and Mr. Jacks reported. In other 
words, 120 lb. of nitrogen boosted 
yields 575 Ib. an acre. 

“Rates higher than 120 Ib. did not 
appreciably increase yields; therefore 
the 120-lb. rate is about the maximum 
amount that would be expected to in- 
crease yields. Whether a farmer 
would want to use this maximum 
rate or a lesser rate would depend 
on economic factors,” they said. 


The conventional method of ap- 
plication, in which ammonium ni- 
trate was applied in water fur- 
rows and bedded upon before plant- 
ing, gave as satisfactory yields as 
applying all the nitrogen in the 
beds. 


Nitrogen increased the amount of 
cotton picked at the first picking; 
thus it contributes to earliness of 
cotton zrown on this soil type, the re- 
searchers said. 


* 


Correcting potash deficiency in a 
commercial planting of black rasp- 
berries resulted in 20% more fruit, 
25% more canes and a 100% increase 
in the weight of dormant prunings 
which reflect the improved vegeta- 
tive growth of the planting as a re- 
sult of the treatment. 


The experiment was conducted 
by Cornell pomologists at the ex- 
periment station at Geneva, N.C., 
and the College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


“A survey of black raspberry plant- 
ings in New York state in 1956 re- 
vealed several with leaf symptoms 


resembling potash deficiency,” say 
the Cornell workers. The chief symp- 
tom of potash deficiency is a “scorch- 
ing’ of the leaves. Chemical analyses 
of leaf samples taken before and 
after treatment also indicate the 


potash content of the plant. 


A two-year-old planting of Bris- 
tol black raspberries showing pot- 
ash deficiency symptoms was se- 
lected for the experiment in 1956. 
In each of three years, a half pound 
sulfate of potash was applied to 
each plant in the treated plots. All 
plants also received a tenth of a 
pound of ammonium nitrate each 
year just before the emergence of 
flowering shoots. The fertilizers 
were applied in a 2-ft. wide band 
on each side of the row. 


“Leaves collected before treatments 
were begun in August 1956 contained 
0.5 to 0.7% potassium on a dry weight 
basis,” report the investigators. 
“Many, but not all plants, also 


showed a basal leaf scorch which was 
most obvious in July. The application 
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of sulfate of potash greatly reduced 
the amount of basal scorch during 
1957 and 1958, while unfertilized 
plots continued to show much scorch- 
ing. A soil application of potash in 
August 1956 increased the leaf con- 
tent of potash from 0.65 to 1.15% by 
August of 1957. By 1958 potash treat- 
ments had resulted in a 20% increase 
in yield of fruit, a 25% increase in 
the number of canes, and a 100% in- 
crease in the weight of dormant 
prunings taken from the treated 
plots.” 
* 


High nitrogen levels without ade- 
quate potash will, over a period of 
years, increase the hazards of winter- 
kill of coastal Bermudagrass, scien- 
tists of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture report. 


William E. Adams and Marvin 
Twersky of the USDA’s Agricultur- 
al Research Service, in cooperation 
with the Georgia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, found winterkill 
of this grass was most severe on 
plots that had received combina- 
tions of high nitrogen fertilization 
and low potassium for the past 
three years. 


As the amounts of nitrogen in- 
creased, winterkill caused progres- 
sively more damage—particularly on 
plots that received no potash ferti- 
lization. Excessive nitrogen over- 
stimulates the grass, making it more 
susceptible to winter injury. Potash 
is effective in hardening the plant 
material, counteracting the results of 
the nitrogen and making the grass 
more hardy. 

Damage to stands of coastal Ber- 
mudagrass in the spring of 1958 
ranged from 35 to 92%, following a 
serious winter for plant damage in 
the Georgia area. The amount of 
damage depended on the amounts and 
ratios of nitrogen and potassium ap- 
plied during the preceding three 
years. Where no nitrogen had been 
applied, good stands were maintained 
regardless of the potash fertilization. 


Soil tests showed that high nitro- 
gen fertilization was linked with de- 
pletion of soil potassium. Heavy ap- 
plications of nitrogen resulted in 
rapid removal of potassium from the 
soil. This, in turn, increased winterkill 
of the coastal Bermudagrass. 


* 


The first three-phased study of the 
effect of commercial fertilizer on pine 
trees is being conducted in Dodge 
County, Ga. on the farm of J. T. 
Coffee. 


Arthur G. Steedley, area con- 
servationist for the U.S. Forest 
Service, says the effects of ferti- 
lizer on gum yield, tree growth and 
cone production are the _ three 
phases under study. There have 
been previous studies on certain 
aspects of tree fertilization, but 
Mr. Steedley says this is the first 
experiment on all three objectives. 


The experiment consists of 25 half- 
acre plots in a 21-year-old slash pine 
plantation. Various combinations of 
fertilizer have been applied to these 
plots and each one has been repeated 
five times. Application of fertilizer 
was made in a way which the average 
farmer could adopt in the manage- 
ment of his timber stand if the ex- 
periment proves profitable. 


The experiment is a cooperative 
venture. Mr. Steedley is responsible 
for general supervision and weigh- 
ing of gum, the Nitrogen Division 


of Allied Chemical Corp. provides 
the fertilizer and Carter Martin, 
county agent, made the soil analy- 
sis. The Lake City Research Cen- 
ter of the Southeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station at Lake City, Fla., 
is responsible for final analysis of 
results and preparation of techni- 
cal reports. 


The section chosen for this experi- 
ment was marked for a selective cup- 
ping Navai Stores operation by Mr. 
Steedley prior to selection of the 
study plots. Trees marked for this 
initial cupping consisted mostly of in- 
ferior or diseased trees which should 
be removed in the first thinning after 
a brief turpentine cycle, it was re- 
ported. 

* 


Tall pines are now growing in re- 
search plots where hardwood over- 
story stems were cut and the bare 
surface chemically treated before the 
pine seedlings were planted. 

That’s the report of F. M. Meade, 
forester, in charge of the Arkansas 
Southwest Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion at Hope. 

Mr. Meade, who has been experi- 
menting with chemical sprays since 
1956, said: 


“Pine must have space and sun- 
light to grow satisfactorily. Under 


a hardwood overstory, naturally 
seeded or planted pine trees either 
die or grow slowly.” 


This was the way the experiments 
were handled: 

All hardwood trees 1 in. or more 
in diameter were subjected to one of 
five treatments: (1) Lower 13 in. of 
the bole was basal sprayed with 
2,4,5-T; (2) stems were cut and the 
bare surface was treated with 2,4,5- 
T; (3) stems were cut or girdled, with 
no chemical treatment; (4) trees 
were injected with 2,4,5-T, and (5) 
trees were given no treatment. 

Concentrations of 2,4,5-T used were 
1 gal. of the chemical to 24 gal. of 
diesel fuel for the basal spray and 
cut surface treatment, 1 gal. of the 
chemical to 9 gal. of diesel for the 
tree injections. 


The greatest survival and growth 
of underplanted pine after three 
growing seasons resulted from cut- 
ting the hardwood stems and treat- 
ing the cut surface with 2,4,5-T. 


Mr. Meade said that the hardwood 
treatment—either basal spraying or 
injecting—should be done a_ few 
weeks before the pine are planted. 

The experiments, Mr. Meade said, 
were designed to test the methods 
of removing competing overstory and 
determine how the pines grew. 


ALABAMA 
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Last year the partners turned 200 
tons of nitrogen fertilizer and 700 
tons of mixed goods. They had a big 
volume in cotton insecticides, and 
also sold slightly more than 3,000 
Ib. of garden insecticides in small 
packages. 


“Mostly I’ve talked about things 
we eliminated to reduce overhead 
and raise profits,” said Mr. Holley. 
“Right now we have hardly any ‘dead’ 
items in the store, and our net profit 
is somewhat larger than a few years 
ago. By eliminating some of the free 
services we have been able to go to a 
self-service store. We have one store 
salesmen and two boys who haul and 
stock materials.” 

To offset the reduction in these 
services, the partners added others 
which do pay off. One of these was 
in becoming management specialists. 
Having been in business for nearly 
14 years, the two owners know the 
area well. They realize that small 
farmers are facing a big obstacle and 
need help in management. 


“Sometimes we can sit down with 
a man and work out a feeding pro- 
gram that will bring him a _ nice 
sideline inzome,” Mr. Holley ex- 


plained. “This may be chickens, or 
perhaps he needs help in increasing 
his dairy herd.” 


“HOLLEY &: 
COW 


JIM DAN 


FEED 


FRONT VIEW of Holley & Quarles, Northport, Ala. The owners keep 


QUARLES 


M DANDY sation 


The store is a gathering place for 
farmers when they come to town. 
The owners are good listeners, and 
often figure out something to help 
out when customers start discussing 
their problems. 

To save labor costs, the owners 
have a large loading porch at the 
rear. It is the same height as the 
truck bed, so feed or fertilizer can be 
rolled out with a wheelbarrow. There 
is also extra parking space at the 
rear, and the doors are usually open 
so customers can use either entrance. 


During the insect season, the 
store buys an 18-ton load of chemi- 
cals and pulls it to the rear of the 
store. The sacks are protected by a 
tarpaulin at night. By selling direct 
from the trailer, the store elimi- 
nated double handling and adding 
more storage. 


“We’ve made no radical changes 
here,”’ said Mr. Holley. ‘Mostly it’s 
been a case of shifting emphasis on 
things that pay off, and arbitrarily 
cutting out things that made us no 
money. We believe there is a great 
future in the farm store, but manage- 
ment is the number one problem. A 
big volume does little good unless 
each department brings in a profit. 
That is why we are giving the mi- 
croscopic treatment to each depart- 
ment and keeping records. And thus 
far it has been very worthwhile.” 


— 


a large 


display of items on sidewalk at all times. The porch provides protection for 


both customers and merchandise, 
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SCHOENFELD AND McG! 


By AL P. NELSON 


The shrill whistle of the one a.m. 
train shrieked through the night, and 
a short time later the train clanked 
to a stop in the village. Then a couple 
of shrill toots again, and more clank- 
ing and it was on its way once more. 

Oscar and Minnie and practically 
everyone else in the little country 
town—except the late tavern visitors 
—never heard the noise of the mid- 
night train. They had become ac- 
customed to it, just as some men 
become accustomed to the continual 
nagging high tones of their wives. 

Down the street from the depot, 
came a_ stoop-shouldered man of 
about 65 carrying an old time valise. 
He wore a battered felt hat and 
walked with a sort of swing to his 
figure. He turned in at the neat 
wooden gate at Oscar and Minnie’s 
prim white house and went up the 
cement sidewalk to the porch. 


The man tried the screen porch 
door, but it was hooked. Then he 
doubled his fist and pounded on 
the wooden frame of the door. It 
rumbled like thunder. The man 


wich for your old uncle, eh? And 
maybe a little apple sauce? And 
Coffee? I haven’t had much to eat 
since I left home. Those dining car 
meals are too rich for my pocket- 
book.” His blue eyes danced as he 
looked at her. 


Nervously Minnie went into the 
kitchen and turned on her gas stove. 
She would hear from Oscar about 
this, for Oscar didn’t like Uncle 
Emil and his ways. But, as she al- 
ways told Oscar, she was Uncle 
Emil’s favorite niece, and if she was 
nice to him, maybe someday he would 
remember her in his will. He was not 
as thrifty as Oscar, of course, but 
he was not one to throw money away. 
And they said he had quite a bit put 
away— 

Well, Oscar could see the logic of 
such talk. 


“Oh, Minnie,” Uncle Emil called. 
“I see you have a 14 inch TV now. 


Gee, that old 10 in, used to make 
my eyes burn. Do they still have 
all those good Indian and cowboy 
pictures on down here?” 


“I don’t know,” Minnie said nerv- 
ously. “We don’t watch much. Os- 
car doesn’t like Indian and western 
pictures.” 

“Oh, well, he don’t have to watch 
them when I’m here,” said Uncle 
Emil. He took out his handkerchief 
and blew his nose with a snort like 
that of a moose getting a stray bul- 
let in his thigh. The sound roared 
through the house. 

After Uncle Emil had disposed of 
a beef sandwich, pickles, two dishes 
of apple sauce, two cups of coffee 
and a piece of cake, he wiped his 
mouth with the paper napkin Minnie 
had put down for him. “I feel better 
now, Minnie. I always said you are 
a good cook. Is Oscar awake? I 
think I have a good idea to tell him, 
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how to sell more fertilizer.” 

“Oh, no,” Minnie said. “He had 
a hard day at the office. He says 
there are too many ideas now—from 
Pat.” 

“Huh!” Uncle Emil was puzzled. 
“I thought I could give him an idea 
and kinda pay for my way while I 
stay here for four or five weeks. 
Oscar’s good at figures—he’s sure 
got lots of sharp pencils. I'll bet he 
could do extra business if he would 
offer to do a farmer’s bookkeeping 
free of charge for him, if he would 
buy all his fertilizer from the firm. 
How’s that for a humdinger of an 
idea, eh?” 

Minnie looked shocked. “Oh, Oscar 
does not believe in doing things for 
nothing, Uncle.” 

“He don’t!” roared Uncle Emil, 
“then he’d better wise up a little. 
You gotta do a lot for customers 
nowdays. If you don’t competition 
beats yuh out. You sure have to 


butter up people nowdays if you 
want to sell or—” 
“It’s long past bedtime, Uncle,” 


Minnie interrupted nervously. ‘We 
can visit tomorrow.” 

Uncle Emil grinned, showing a 
missing tooth. ‘“‘Oh, all right. Minnie, 
how about breakfast in bed for me— 
the first morning, eh? Gosh I like 
that.” 


ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL ANALYSIS OF 
FERTILIZER INNOVATIONS AND RESOURCE 


listened, but there was no answer. 


By E. L. Baum, Earl Heady, John Pesek and 
Clifford Hildreth. 


This book is the outgrowth of seminar sessions sponsored by 
TVA In 1956. Part |—Physical and Economic Aspects of Water 


age 
Books on Fertilizers 
And Their Use 
clr Solubility in Fertilizers. Part Ii-—Examination of Liquid, Fer 


atop her head. logical Procedures in the Study of Agronomic and Economic 


. iciency in Rate of Application, Nutrient Ratios and Farm 
She opened the door and peered Use of Fertilizers. Part iV—Farm Planning Procedures for 
at the man who stood revealed in 


ions of Techn 4 

the light from the porch bulb. “Oh, s chnologica ange presents new me olog ca 
Uncle Emil!” she said. “We didn’t 


techniques for more efficient handling of research problems 
related to fertilizers and provides more meaningful $] 95 
expect you until tomorrow.” 
She came out on the porch and 


answers to problems of practical application ..... 
unhooked the porch door, and Uncle 


HUNGER SIGNS IN CROPS—Second Edition 
Emil entered, carrying his old valise. 


A symposium—published jointly by the American 
Society of Agronom he Nati Pl 

“Oh, the darn railroad company A 

took off some more passenger trains,” 


Institute. 

rs A comprehensive study of nutrient-deficiency symptoms in 

he growled, so I had to come today crepe oy 9 authorities n =e 

* ” s being widely used by college professors, research an 

on a train where my pass was good. extension specialists, industrial chemists and agronomists, 

Uncle Emil, from Minnie’s side of county agents and teachers of vocational agriculture. Many 
the family, was a retired railroad 
fireman, and had a pensioned man’s 
pass. ‘‘But, by golly, I had to go all 


farmers have found it of particular value in planning their fer- 
tilizer programs. Cloth bound, 390 pages, 242 $4 50 
the way from Minneapolis to Chi- 
cago and then back into Wisconsin 


illustrations, including 124 in full color ........0.. 
USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER (1952) 
—about 200 miles out of my way.” 


Malcolm H. McVickar 
Dr. McVickar Is chief agronomist for California Spray-Chom- 
“Why?” she asked. She always 
asked this question, and Uncle 


ical Corp., Richmond, Cal. The books deals speci ly with 
Emil always answered it the same 
Way. 


commercial fertilizer, how it is produced and how to use it. 
It is non-technical. It includes chapters on how to measure 
of fertilizers in sound management program. Dr. Tisdale is 
“Because I wanted to ride free on 
my pass. I wanted to stay on the 


of and trade-element foods. 

Southeastern regional director of the National Plant pages, ustrations, 

Institute and Dr. Nelson is with the American $7 75 cloth bound 4.00 
Potash Institute. 430 pages, cloth bound ...... e e 

St. Paul line. Yah, I couda taken a 

bus cross country, but I ain’t got 

no pass on a bus. I got one on the 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, Their Sources and 

PLANT REGULATORS IN AGRICULTURE . eas 
Dr. Harold B. Tukey Use—Fifth Edition (1955) 

railroad, so I might as well use it, 

even if I have to ride a little outa 


Published September, 1954. A text book giving background Gilbeart H. Collings 
material for county agents, farmers, citrus ——. nursery- Based upon the author's practical experience as an experi- i| 
the way. Gotta save money, as Os- 
car says. By the way, how is the 


Finally a light went on inside the 
house and the white, frightened face 
of a woman peeked from behind a 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOIL SCIENCE—Third 
Edition 

By C. E. Millar, late Professor Emeritus of Soil 
Science; L. M. Turk, director; and H. D. Foth, 
associate professor of soil science, Michigan State 


University. 
This text compietely revises and brings up to date the second 
edition. Special attention is given to progress made in the 
basic principles of soil science since the publication of its 
edecessor. This edition includes more emphasis on soil tex- 
ure and the concept of the texture profile, more discussion 
of the influence of the soil forming factors on soil develop- 
ment, and more facts about clay minerals to provide @ 
clearer understanding of the differences in the $7 75 
behavior of soils. 496 pages, illustrated. 6x944"'... 7 


SOIL FERTILITY AND FERTILIZERS (1956) 
Samuel L. Tisdale and Werner L. Nelson 


An advanced college text, for juniors and seniors, following 
backgrounding course in soils. Covers elements required in 
plant nutrition, their role in plant growth, and the soil re- 
actions to these nutrients. Several chapters on manufacture, 
properties and agronomic value of fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials. Latter part covers soil fertility evaluation and use 


men, gardeners; providing fundamentals and general princi- ment station agronomist and teacher, and incorporating infor- 
ples; covers encouragement of roots by plant regulators, con- mation on recent developments by agronomists, chemists, en- 
tro! of flowering and fruit potting. parthenocarpy, abselssion ineers and fertilizer manufacturers. Authoritative on prob- 
evention of preharvest fruit drop, delaying foliation an lems concerning commercial fertilizers and their use 59 50 
lossoming, maturing and ripening, inhibition of sproutin in gaining larger yields. 160 illustrations, 522 pages ° 


and weed control. jogs together specialized knowledge o 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MAN- 


17 authorities in the field, with two chapters a by Dr. 


n Ww Ous. - 
THE CARE AND FEEDING OF GARDEN WM. H. McVickar, Ph.D. 
car was lying in bed straining his 
PLANTS Outlines clearly and concisely how to heve productive pas- 


ears to hear every word. The arrival 
of the noisy, interfering Uncle Emil 
was no source of joy to Oscar. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” she said. “He 
works so hard in the business.” 


“Oh,” said Uncle Emil as though 
this was news to him. “When I go 
down to the store, all he’s doin’ is 
pushin’ some pencils and lookin’ 
for paper clips. That guy Pat—he’s 
the one that works hard night and 
day, chasin’ around for business, 
callin’ on farmers. He’s a hustler.” 


“He’s a big spendter, that’s what 
he is!” an irate Oscar shouted from 
the bedroom. 

Minnie held her fingers to her 
lips. “Uncle Emil,” she reproved, 
“don’t get him mad.” 

“Oh, I won’t say another word to 
get him mad. You know me, Minnie. 
I’m awful easy to get along with.” 
He looked toward the kitchen. “Gee, 
I’m hungry. Have you got a sand- 


tures to furnish high-quality forage for livestock, economically 


Institute. 


readers with nutritional 


Published jointly by the American Society for 
Horticultural Science and the National Plant Food 
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BUG THE WEEK 
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are laid back over the abdomen when at 
rest. The wings are narrow and are fringed 
with long hairs, which account for the name 
of the order, Thysanoptera, which means 
“bristle wings.” The foot of the thrips is pe- 
culiar, having no claws, but only hooflike 
depressions surrounding a small bladder. 


Habits of the Thrips 


Eggs are laid on the tissues of various plants 
as a rule, although in some species of thrips, 
eggs are inserted into slits in the plants. 
Habits vary somewhat with the species of 
thrips. Gladiolus thrips, for instance, over- 
winter and may reproduce on the stored 
gladiolus corms. During the growing season, 
the larvae and adults attack the foliage and 
flowers of the growing plant. In the summer, 
a generation of the thrips may be completed 
in 2 weeks. Onion thrips pass the winter in 
the north in both adult and larval stages, on 
onion plants left in the fields, and in the 
crowns of alfalfa and clover. The female lays 
her small whitish eggs in the more slender 
tissues of leaves. These eggs hatch in from 
4 to 10 days. The larvae begin eating as soon 
as they are hatched, pass through two stages 
while feeding upon the plants and complete 
their growth in about five days. They then 
enter the soil where they pupate. The pupal 
stage lasts about four days under favorable 
conditions. A generation thus is completed 


T OTe. 
rips 
How to Identify in about 2 weeks. Generations overlap and 3 
% ; all stages may be found in fields during the | 
Thrips are small insects, rarely as long as an " es 
eighth inch. They feed on the sap of various E 
plants. Many thrips have four wings which Damage Done by Thrips 


Thrips damage a wide variety of flowers and 
crops, including onions, tobacco, citrus and 
cotton. They pierce the skin of young plants 
and then suck the sap, leaving malformed 
seedlings. In cotton, they punch holes in the 
cells of new cotton leaves and prevent full 
growth. The tobacco thrips mars leaves used 
for cigar wrappers and also injures seedling 
peanuts, causing many to die. The gladiolus 
thrips ruins flowers and foliage of growing 
plants. Plant viruses are known to occur 
in the order Thysanoptera, which includes 
thrips. The insect gets the virus from a dis- 
eased plant, then moves to a healthy plant and 
infects it during the feeding process. 


Control of Thrips 


Recommendations for control materials, tim- 
ing, application practices, dosages, etc., may 
vary widely in different states and sections 
of the country. It is therefore difficult here 
to attempt to give specific suggestions as to 
what materials should be used or how they 
should be applied. Local authorities such as 
county agents, state experiment station en- 
tomologists, and manufacturers of the vari- 
ous pesticides should be consulted for spe- 
cific information. Labels on pesticide con- 
tainers carry full instructions on use and 
dosages. Users should always be urged to 
study labels carefully before applying any 
insecticide on food or feed crops to avoid 
the risk of illegal residues at harvest time. 


Drawing of Thrips furnished Croplife through courtesy of the artist, Marvin H. Frost, Jr. 
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be clearly demonstrated. It believes 
that the measures adopted for such 
control should be those which entail 
least danger to all forms of life other 
than the specific pest toward which 
control is directed. It solicits the as- 
sistance and cooperation of the chem- 
ical industry in accomplishing this ob- 
jective,” he added. 

Charles H. Callison, conservation 
director of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration emphasized in his talk the 
importance of protecting wildlife 
since the various areas of wilderness, 
scenic resources and natural habitat 
for birds and animals provide recrea- 
tional facilities for millions of people 
in the U.S. He declared that this con- 
sideration is an important one, and 
the “bureaucrat or scientist who 
thinks he can write off a kill of wild- 
life caused by an insecticide as a 
matter of no importance, is making a 
grave political mistake.” 

As example No. 1, Mr. Callison 
cited the fire ant program in Ala- 
bama. Most of the trouble, he indi- 
cated, lay in the “inherent inability of 
a government organization to admit 
an error.” He said that reports made 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture concerning the fire ant program 
and wildlife losses were distorted and 
full of inaccuracies. No single person 
should be held responsible for the 
USDA report, Mr. Callison said, but 
was the result of making the report 
conform to policy. ‘““A government bu- 
reau can, when confronted with a 
threat to its appropriations, complete- 
ly distort the facts,” the speaker de- 
clared. . 


“When a sober history is written 
of government and private pioneer- 
ing with chemicals as biotic con- 
trols, the fire ant program prob- 
ably will go down as the classic 
example of how not to initiate an 
insect-control operation,” he ob- 
served. 


Charles Lincoln, head of the de- 
partment of entomology, University 
of Arkansas, reported on the situation 
in the delta area of Arkansas where 
cotton fields have been subjected to 
heavy treatment with insecticides for 
the past several years. Despite this, 
he said, there has been practically no 
effect on the over-all fauna. 

However, there are some problems 
involved. Over a 10 year period dur- 
ing which intensive applications of in- 
secticides were made, studies have 
shown that predator bugs are reduced 
in number by as much as 50% by a 
single application. Similar reductions 
are often experienced in adjacent un- 
treated fields, he said, presumably 
from predator migration rather than 
from insecticide drift. 

“Outbreaks of spider mites, aphids, 
and bollworms frequently result from 
insecticides killing their predators,” 
Mr. Lincoln said. “In Arkansas our 
recommendations lay great stress on 
avoiding all unnecessary applications. 
It is not necessary to maintain a field 
completely free of pest insects to pro- 
duce a full crop of cotton. By avoid- 
ing early season applications when- 
ever possible, we get maximum mile- 
age from predators and avoid a lot of 
trouble from mites, aphids, and boll- 
worms. 

“A field of seedling cotton is vir- 
tually free of most insect species. In- 
sects move to cotton from other 
plants or, less frequently, from hiber- 
nation. Legumes, weeds, and small 
grains are important sources of pred- 
ators. 

“Does virtual eradication of many 
species in cotton fields affect the 
over-all population? No. We have 
detected no long-term population 
trends chargeable to insecticide 
usage. Effects within the year in 
treated fields are drastic but not from 
year to year or for the area as a 


Dragon flies, robber flies, and nest- 
provisioning wasps breed elsewhere. 
Adults visit cotton fields in search of 
prey. Some of them are undoubtedly 
killed at the time of application, but 
they continue to work cotton fields in 
numbers throughout the period of 
heaviest insecticide usage.” 

Fishing is almost a_ universal 
pastime in the delta, the speaker said, 
but insecticide kill of fish sometimes 
occurs in farm ponds and reservoirs— 
from careless flying or from dumping 
of spray materials. ‘General losses in 
lakes and rivers have not been ob- 
served. The over-all losses of fish have 
been minimal and there has been no 
great demand for curtailing the use 
of insecticides. 

“The delta continues to afford ex- 
cellent hunting of quail, dove, duck, 
rabbit, squirrel, and deer. I can per- 
sonally attest to this. Death losses of 


game birds and animals are rarely 
reported.” 

Clarence H. Hoffmann, assistant di- 
rector of the entomology research 
division of the Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA, told the conven- 
tioneers that the matter of insecticide 
damage to wildlife is of great impor- 
tance and merits close examination. 
“However,” he said, “I am sure that 
many of the claims (of wildlife dam- 
age) could not be substantiated. Some 
were based on animal kills in areas 
that had been sprayed, but there was 
no definite proof of insecticides being 
the cause. Others were based on kills 
in experimental areas purposely 
treated at dosages greater than those 
required or recommended for insect 
control.” 

Mr. Hoffmann said that entomolo- 
gists responsible for insect recom- 
mendations and users of insecticides 
are cognizant of the problem and de- 
sire to do everything possible to avoid 
or alleviate any detrimental effects 
to fish and wildlife. They welcome 
research to make an objective ap- 
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praisal of dangers likely to be en- 
countered under actual conditions of 
use. 

“However, entomologists, repre - 
sentatives of the agricultural chemi- 
cal industry, and users of insecticides 
have been disturbed by the many 
scare stories that have been released 
with the hope of arousing the public 
to stop the general use of insecticides 
or specific control or eradication pro- 
grams, including those decreed by the 
Congress. I doubt that persons mak- 
ing such claims have complete knowl- 
edge of the research that precedes 
most programs and of the many fac- 
tors considered before new insecti- 
cides are recommended for public use 
or large-scale pest-control programs 
are undertaken. The hazard to wild- 
life is always considered,” he added. 


DISTRIBUTOR NAMED 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Griffin 
Implement & Milling Co., Inc., Mon- 
roe, N.C., is a new distributor for 
Highway Equipment Co. Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 
STRONG PILLARS 
OF PROCESSING 


A recently compiled breakdown of Sulphur consumption in the 
United States, shows about 2% of the Sulphur goes into the manu- 
facture of insecticides and fungicides. 


Not much, perhaps, as tonnages go but no other use of Sulphur is more 


important with the possible exception of the ‘wonder’ drugs. It doesn’t 
take much imagination to picture what would happen if the bugs and parasites were allowed to 
take over our crops and trees. Sulphur, along with other chemicals, is helping to protect our food 
supplies and foliage. 
The role that TGS is playing in this constant fight against crop destruction is to see to it that the 
manufacturers of the insecticides and fungicides always have a ready supply of Sulphur, both 
solid and molten. This constant production and centralized distribution coupled with technical 
help is our contribution to industry. 


whole. This applies to pest species as 
well as predators,” he said. . 
“Many species of predatory insects 


811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 
are not resident in cotton fields. 


SULPHUR PRODUCING UNITS (4) TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 
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FERTILIZER 
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official headquarters of the organiza- 
tion. 

A new member of the executive 
committee is Robert Guntert, To- 
peka, Kansas. 

In his address, the outgoing presi- 
dent cited these 10 objectives: 

(1) All state offices should gather 
and compile state and county totals 
on fertilizer use twice annually. 

(2) We need to protect the inter- 
ests of commercial fertilizer manu- 
facturers and their customers from 
unlawful custom mixing and blend- 
ing. 

(3) The plant food industry must 
step up research on production to 
counteract such problems as the tre- 
mendous loss of nitrogen through 
improper or unsatisfactory granula- 
tion procedures. 

(4) Chemists: must conform to 
standardized procedures from one 
state to the next as, for example, in 
the Magruder check sample program. 

(5) Industry must improve on 
quality of its products to avoid such 
problems as having to over-formulate 
in order to meet labeling require- 
ments and having a variation of 
chemical analysis from one bag to 
another. 

(6) We must study the basic facts 
behind segregation of various parti- 
cle sizes and shapes at different 
points in the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing procedure; sampling must 
be sought at several points along the 
way. 

(7) The Association of Official Ag- 
ricultural Chemists must be urged 
to move fast to keep up with new 
and better analytical methods. 

(8) We must investigate the possi- 
bility of changing the name of the 
association to conform with the 
meaning of “plant food” rather than 
just “fertilizer.” 

(9) The association must work to 
unencumber expressions of “phos- 
phorus” and “potassium” by drop- 
ping oxides or hydrides from the 
names, changing to elemental guar- 
antees. 

(10) The AAFCO should look into 
the question of meeting at some 
other time and place during the year 
to help avoid the conflict and the 
lengthiness of the chemical control 
meeting schedule in Washington each 
year. 

“With the advent of new materials 
and uses plus broader use of elec- 
tronic instruments in experimenta- 
tion, we should work for only one 
method for each chemical proce- 
dure,” Mr. Quackenbush concluded. 
“We need the support of both in- 
dustry and government.” 

In-plant shrinkage is one of the 
most troublesome problems now fac- 
ing producers of fertilizers, Dale C. 
Kieffer, chief production official with 
the Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va., 
simpler, early days of processing a 


2% \oss of material value was about 
standard, but the advent of granu- 
lation, for example, has heightened 


ammonia losses initially to as much 
as 10 to 12%. Improvements in pro- 
duction methods have taken place 
and this loss record is considerably 
less, Mr. Kieffer observed, but fur- 
ther work must be done to bring 
the ammonia disappearance down to 
the old level. 

More concentrated forms of ferti- 
lizer and the ammoniation of higher 
grades have caused industry to look 
for new ways of preventing losses. 
The speaker believed that many me- 
dium-sized plants are spending as 
much money on dust collecting 
equipment now as they invested in 
their complete plant in the pre-war 
period. In addition to dust collectors, 
the industry is resorting to deliberate 
over-formulation. 

The trend to automatic weighing 
and packing also has intensified the 
responsibilities of production people. 
This new automatic equipment is 


told the meeting. In the / 


highly satisfactory if kept in good 
repair and maintained on an accurate 
basis. 

Mr. Kieffer made some prelimi- 
nary observations on results found 
by the NPFI committee on material 
losses. While the reports are not yet 
official, the speaker listed several ob- 
servations: 


(1) The continuous ammoniator 
is extensively used as a granulator. 
(2) Shrinkages tend to be less in 
plants where batch mixers are in 
use. (3) Plus or minus 8 oz. seems 
to be the range of weight variation 
with automatic packing equipment. 
(4) Dust losses average in the 
range of 5-10%. 


A report on the NPFI Chemica! 
Control Research Project was given 
by Dr. A. J. Duncan, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. The compre- 
hensive survey to determine the vari- 
ations in results of sampling ferti- 
lizer grades among laboratories, 
techniques and instruments has been 
underway for over a year. The ofli- 
cial results will be available in the 
near future, Dr. Duncan said, but 
some of the more important conclu- 
sions are as follows: 


(1) In the case of the 8-16-16 gran- 
ulated fertilizer, the Archer tube 
picked up a higher percent nitrogen 
than the single and double tubes. 
Similar biases were not demonstrat- 
ed for the other fertilizers. 


(2) There was little evidence that 
the men using the sampling instru- 
ment had any effect on the results. 


(3) There was evidence that sam- 
ples taken by instruments showed a 
higher percent potash than samples 
obtained by riffling. This was true 
for both the 5-10-10 powdered ferti- 
lizer and the 8-16-16 granulated. 


(4) The manufacturer appears to 
have considerably over-formulated 
for phosphorus and potash, but not 
for nitrogen. 


(5) There is little evidence that 
samples taken from the same bag 
by instruments differ more on the 
average than samples obtained from 
the same bag by riffling. 


(6) Relative biasis between labora- 
tories existed that were greater than 
any biases between sampling instru- 
ments. 


(7) There were significant differ- 
ences between batches of tests run 
by the same laboratory. 


(8) Summary of some net compo- 
nents relating to bag-to-bag varia- 
tions, within bag sampling variations, 
and test error. 


(9) A hypothetical build-up of tol- 
erances is presented. 


(10) If the bagging operations 
could be brought “under control’ 
(i.e., segregation effects eliminated), 
the bag-to-bag standard deviations 
could be considerably reduced. 

The use of electronic computing 
equipment for compiling tonnage and 
analytical reports in state control of- 
fices was urged by M. B. Rowe of 
the Virginia Department of Agricul- 
ture, Richmond, and R. C. Crooks, 
Florida Department of Agriculture, 
Tallahassee. The speakers pointed 
out the speed and accuracy of the 
system and the fact that state agri- 
cultural colleges and agencies as well 
as private industry appreciate infor- 
mation derived from their use. It 
was observed that 17 state control 
offices use IBM card punching equip- 
ment and record tonnage reports as 
well as chemical analyses by this 
method. 

“During the peak of the season we 
were from 60 to 90 days behind on 
getting analytical records out,” Mr. 
Crooks said. “Now we are able to 
supply this information in a week at 
the busiest time of the year.” 


CONTROL OFFICIALS RESOLUTION 


WASHINGTON—The following resolution was passed at the recent 
meeting of the American Association of Pesticide Control Officials at the 


Shoreham Hotel here: 


WHEREAS the American Association of Pesticide Control Officials has 
since its beginning supported and promoted uniformity of the regulation of 
pesticides between states and between states and the Federal Government; 


and 


WHEREAS the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act was 
amended on August 7, this year, to include nematocides, plant regulators, 
defoliants, and desiccants, as defined therein; and 

WHEREAS many states now regulate these materials under their 


existing statutes; therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED that this Association recommends that all states 
whose existing statutes do not include these materials, initiate efforts toward 
the amendment of those statutes to bring them into closer conformity with 
the model law and the Federal Statute, and to reflect therein these new 


classes of materials. 


PESTICIDE 
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dent of the AAPCO, W. C. Geagley, 
Lansing, Mich., asked if the associ- 
ation is aware of the responsibilities 
which go with the passage of the 
new amendment. “We should begin 
to work immediately with industry 
in an effort to understand all the 
implications and ramifications that 
will beset the manufacturer of these 
products and the regulatory officials 
in enforcement,” he said. 

Registration of any pesticide prod- 
uct, with a clear declaration of the 
active ingredients and direction for 
its use, is only the beginning of our 
problem, Mr. Geagley declared. When 
this association was started we did 
not realize the almost endless pest 
population, nor the variety, the over- 
lapping and changing environmental 
conditions which effect eradication 
and control. From this beginning we 
must clearly chart a future course 
which will be serving the public in a 
manner that is expected of us, he 
added. 


Quantities of residues remaining 
on products for human and animal 
feeds constitute the most serious 
problem confronting the pesticide 
user, Mr. Geagley said. Obviously 
poisonous or toxic quantities of 
residues should not be tolerated 
under any circumstances, unless 
it can be established that the 
amounts are safe. 


Government and state officials, as 
well as educational institutions and 
manufacturers should strive to bet- 
ter inform users of the proper pesti- 
cide usages and the hazards _ in- 
volved, he declared. These consider- 
ations are defined in the Food and 
Act. 

In addition, the Miller amendment 
is at work as a safeguard for the 
public. Also, there is the Delaney 
amendment and all its implications, 
the speaker pointed out. This be- 
comes involved with pesticide chem- 
icals and their uses, he said. Are we 
fully prepared for this? 

To take up the subject of develop- 
ments in pesticide control under the 
FDA, the meeting heard a_ report 
from F. J. McFarland, assistant to 
the director, FDA Bureau of Biologi- 
cal and Physical Sciences. The speak- 
er pointed out that in the five years 
under the Miller Amendment 2,100 
tolerances or exemptions have been 
established for 104 pesticide chemi- 
cals. Also 42 out of 220 petitions for 
tolerances or exemptions either could 
not be filed or after filing and scien- 
tific review it was found that only 
zero tolerances could be established. 


Mr. McFarland reviewed findings 
from tests with some _ toxicants 
which resulted in the setting of 
zero tolerances. He reminded that 
the pesticide amendment requires 
the petitioner to describe the ana- 
lytical methods by which deter- 
mination of residues were made. 
“Before we can conclude a toler- 
ance will be safe, we must be sure 
that we have a means of enforcing 
such a tolerance,” he said. More 
attention is being given now to 
methods tryout and methods to 


identify and measure residues at 
tolerance levels, he went on. 


Concerning pesticide residues in 
meat and milk, Mr. McFarland said 
that although tolerances for DDT, 
methoxychlor, toxaphene and mala- 
thion in meat were established to 
provide for use of these pesticides 
for certain forage uses or spray ap- 
plications to the meat animal, no tol- 
erance has been established to per- 
mit any pesticide residue in milk. 

“Because we believe that it would 
be unsafe to established a tolerance 
on a raw agricultural commodity 
which would result in by-products 
bearing residues which would, in 
turn, result in illegal residues in 
meat or milk, we have required that, 
for tolerances for pesticides on ap- 
ples, citrus, cottonseed and other raw 
agricultural products also used for 
feed, evidence be presented to show 
no residues in milk or meat. Where 
the residues in the feed by-products 
exceed those permitted in the raw 
agricultural commodity, a tolerance 
for the feed must be established un- 
der the feed additive procedure,” he 
said. 

As to pesticides and antibiotics in 
milk, improper use of fly sprays and 
failure to withhold milk from cows 
treated with penicillin for mastitis 
according to label instructions are 
main sources of contamination, he 
said. The FDA presently is prepar- 
ing to take regulatory action against 
milk and milk products moving in 
interstate cammerce which are thus 
contaminated. 

In commenting on microbial pesti- 
cides, Mr. McFarland said that a 
feeding study with human volunteers 
is essential to provide conclusive evi- 
dence of the pathogenicity of such 
micro-organisms as_ the 
pesticide, Bacillus thuringiensis Ber- 
liner. 

The AAPCO elected J. D. Patter- 
son, Salem, Ore., as its new presi- 
dent, and E. R. Winterle, Tallahas- 
see, Fla., vice president. A. B. Heagy, 
College Park, Md., was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee in addition to the officers are R. 
A. Moncrief, Georgia; R. H. Gun- 
tert, Kansas; Justus C. Ward, Fed- 
eral government, Washington, D.C.; 
M. E. Christensen, Utah, and the past 
president, Mr. Geagley. 


Farm Fertilizers Buys 
Assets of lowa Company 


OMAHA, NEB.—Farm Fertilizers, 
Inc., Omaha, has recently acquired 
all of the real estate and physical 
assets of the Agricultural Products 
Corp., Webster City, Iowa, according 
to an announcement by Richard E. 
Bennett, president. 

Mr. Bennett said that his firm will 
operate the Webster City facilities 
as a branch of Farm Fertilizers, Inc. 
Additional facilities are being in- 
stalled at the Iowa location in order 
to serve dealers in that area more 
efficiently. 

Farm Fertilizers, Inc., recently an- 
nounced also the purchase of Gen- 
eral Fertilizer Co. of Fremont, Neb. 


Stored Pesticide Warning 
Issued by State Officials 


LEXINGTON, KY.—With winter 
approaching and crops being har- 
vested, the Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station observes, the use 
of pesticides is diminishing and pesti- 
cide dealers are beginning to store 
their hold-over pesticides for the win- 
ter. Dealers are urged to plan to 
store these materials so that they will 
not contaminate food, feed or ferti- 
lizer, the station reminds. 

“Dealers should also caution any 
customers who may have pesticides 
that they intend to carry over to next 
year regarding the storage of such 
materials. They should impress upon 
the customer that pesticides are toxic 
materials and, as such, special care 
should be exercised in handling and 
storing them. One act of carelessness 
can cause financial losses as well as 
grief. If a farmer has a pesticide from 
which the label has been lost or one 
in a container other than its original 
container, he should destroy it. Never 
keep a pesticide that does not have a 
clearly legible label attached because 
any such products are potentially 
dangerous.” 

The following are some sugges- 
tions for safe storage: 


NEW LOOK 
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where we would be today if we had 
listened to that just 19 years ago. 
The best way today to stop the 
steady march toward fulfillment of 
the American Dream would be to 
pull the rein on research and edu- 
cation. This we must never do. 


We talk a lot in America about 
horsepower. However, our greatest 
national resource today is brainpow- 
er. This complex scientific and social 
environment in which we live de- 
mands increasingly competent men 
and women to manage it effectively. 
We must develop the brainpower of 
young America in such a way that 
the generation ahead can enjoy fully 
the technological and social develop- 
ments which await us. Not to train to 
its highest capacity the brainpower 
of our young men and women in 
America is just as wasteful of one of 
our great natural resources as not to 
exploit a new pit or iron ore, a new 
bed of uranium, or our fertile fields. 

Those of us in adult educational 
work must not be frightened by the 
economic and sociological changes 
which agriculture is undergoing. 

Change is the law of progress. The 
challenge which faces us is to direct 
the change along constructive and 
beneficial channels. 


Our problem, therefore, becomes 
one of intelligent analysis and di- 
rection of the future—not cowering 
fear of it. 


None of us would want to live un- 
der the economic institutions which 
prevailed just a short 20 years ago. 
Yet I am confident that some of us 
in this room, 20 years ago, vigorously 
resisted changes which were then oc- 
curring in the patterns of production, 
processing, and distribution. As we 
look back now, we wonder why. 

Likewise, 20 years from now we'll 
look back on 1958 and be a little 
amused that we were so fearful of 
change, rather than directing our en- 
ergies toward channeling change 
down beneficial pathways. 

It has been said that the propo- 
nents of the “status quo” are often 
the villains of history. 

Those who resist inevitable change 
frequently perish in the process. 

Those who manage our agricultural 
production, processing, and distribu- 
tion firms are challenged to give in- 
telligent direction to the changes 
ahead, so that our great food and 
fiber industry will function even bet- 
ter than now. 

The future belongs to those who 
prepare for it. 


1. Be sure that the caps are tight- 
ened securely on all bottles and cans 
of liquid pesticide. Destroy leaky con- 
tainers. 

2. Do not store weed killers close 
to material such as wettable powders 
and dusts. Since some weed killers, 
such as 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, are highly 
volatile substances, they can contami- 
nate other materials. 

3. Store wettable powders, dusts, 
and granules of pesticide products in 
a cool, dry place. 

4. Do not store liquid pesticide 
products where the temperature will 
fall below 40 degrees. Too low tem- 
peratures may result in a breakdown 
of liquid materials, and, if the liquid 
should freeze, there is a danger that 
glass containers will break. 

5. Do not carry over any pesticide 
products whose label is lost or ob- 
literated. 

6. Above all keep poisonous ma- 
terials in a locked room or cabinet 
and out of reach of children and ani- 
mals. 


Carolinas-Virginia 
Group Tell Annual 
Meeting Plans 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Carolinas-Virginia Pesti- 
cide Formulators Assn., Inc., will be 
held at the Carolina Hotel in Pine- 
hurst, N.C., on Dec. 1-2, announced. 
Frank S. Reid, president. 

Featured speakers will be H. C. 
Edwards, executive vice president of 
the North Carolina Farm Bureau 
Federation, Inc., who will talk on 
“Some of the Problems Facing the 
Southern Farmer,” and L. Y. Ballen- 
tine, commissioner of agriculture in 
North Carolina, who will talk on 
“Significant Agricultural Trends in 
the Southeast.” 

Dr. H. D. Tate, Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal Division, U.S. Rubber Co.; Roy R. 
Bennett, agronomy extension special- 
ist, and J. M. Moseley, assistant to 
the vice president of the American 
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Tobacco Co., will discuss “M.H. 30 
and Tobacco Sucker Control.” 

Other talks will be on “Soil and 
Grain Insecticides,” ‘New Develop- 
ments in Weed Control on Cropped 
Land” and “Marketing Trends,” Mr. 
Reid said. 

The banquet speaker will be Sam 
Bundy, Farmville, N.C. 


DuPont Announces New 


West Coast Representative 


WILMINGTON, DEL.— The Du- 
Pont Co. has announced the appoint- 
ment of George E. Miner to the new- . 
ly created position of West Coast 
representative for DuPont garden 
products. 

In his new post, Mr. Miner will co- 
ordinate sales programs and provide 
technical information to DuPont dis- 
tributors, agents and dealers, accord- 
ing to Howard A. Weibel, manager of 
the company’s garden products sec- 
tion. Mr. Miner will make his head- 
quarters in the Los Angeles area. 
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You'll get a better understanding of the 
fertilizer market from this valuable new book 


J. R. ADAMS 


This significant report was compiled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture after 
thorough studies of fertilizer use in the United States. Crop-Use Patterns covers 
questions which, until now, have not been adequately answered. Crop-Use Patterns 
is based on information gathered from every fifth farm surveyed in the most recent 
U.S. Census . . . providing a broad base of national information. 
Some of the questions answered are: 
what portions of croplands receive fertilizer 
how fertilizer is used among major crops 
how much acreage for each crop is fertilized 
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future,” he said, “we will need ade- 
quate statistics more than ever be- 
fore.’ He recommended that the in- 


PRICE TRENOS 
1929. 1968 


PRICE TRENDS—As part of his re- 
port to the NAC Assn., Jackson V. 
Vernon, NAC president, presented the 
above chart showing comparative 
price trends of items used by farm- 
ers, 1949-1958. Items listed in de- 
scending order are: Farm machinery, 
wage rates, motor vehicles, building 
and fencing materials, fertilizer, lead 
arsenate, calcium arsenate, 2,4-D, 
DDT, parathion, and BHC. 


dustry make a determined effort to 
resolve the problem in the shortest 
possible time. 


Marketing Problems 


The marketing and sales of pesti- 
cides was the subject covered in a 
talk by Robert S. Thompson, presi- 
dent of Thompson-Hayward Chemi- 
cal Co., Kansas City, Mo. He said 
that the function of formulators 
and basic distributors of agricultur- 
al chemical products in the U.S. is 
an important one. “I am more con- 
vinced than ever that the position 
of the strong local or regional for- 
mulator and distributor has much 
potential in the future,” he de- 
clared. “In spite of the rapid change 
in marketing emphasis, sales 
through fromulator-distributors 
have generally kept pace with total 
sales of pesticides.” 


Mr. Thompson expressed doubt that 
there is any area of the chemical in- 
dustry where the strong local or re- 
gional organization fits better into 
the marketing scheme than in the dis- 
tribution of these chemical products. 
“I believe that strong local formula- 
tor-distributors will always be able to 
give better service than their nation- 
al and larger competitors. They are 
closer to the market and are flexible 
enough to meet changing demands 
rapidly. Such well-managed and ag- 
gressive organizations will always be 
important factors,” he added. 


Four major patterns of distribution 
of pesticides are beginning to take 
shape at the present time, he said. 
These were described as follows: 

1. Starting with the basic material, 
the basic manufacturer sells to local 
formulators as well as to regional and 
national formulators, who in turn 
mix the active pesticide chemical with 
carriers, diluents and other materials 
to produce a usable pesticide product. 
The formulator then sells through 
either one or two resellers in one or 
two steps to the farmer. 

2. Under the second pattern the 
basic manufacturer produces the 
basic chemical, formulates and sells 
the finished product through formu- 
lator-distributor outlets—national, re- 
gional and local. These outlets in turn 
resell directly to dealers who service 
the farmer. This pattern now applies 
primarily to pesticides of specialized 
or limited market potential or during 
introductory marketing stages of a 
new pesticide but\ will become a more 
important marketing method in the 
future. 

3. Under the third method the na- 
tional formulator or integrated pro- 
ducer not only manufactures the basic 
material but also formulates the fin- 
ished product. This organization then 
distributes this finished product 


through national field selling staffs, 
all too often by-passing the local or 
regional formulator-distributor, going 
direct to customers in the field. 

4. A variation of the third method 
is known as “line or in-line selling.” 
The basic or integrated producer with 
a protected or patented position not 
only sells the product in final form, 
but also sells technical material and 
sometimes the formulated product to 
his national formulator competitors. 
Such sales, often made on a preferred 
basis, are ostensibly to round out the 
competitor’s basic lines, but often 
lead to “footballing” of the product 
in the field. 

“It is my opinion that the really 
successful local or regional formu- 
lator today must also be a jobber or 
distributor of proprietary specialty 
pesticides which are produced, manu- 
factured and formulated by basic 
chemical manufacturers. Thus the 
term — ‘formulator-distributor’,” he 
explained. 


“I believe that the formulator- 
distributor organization which has 
the foresight to build a versatile 
and active sales group, combined 
with the establishment of sound 
business practices, will succeed re- 
gardless of whether we have one 
step selling or two step selling to 
the ultimate consumer, the farmer. 
In my own opinion, as our farms 
become larger and more specialized, 
and as professional agricultural 
production units appear, the resell- 
er directly servicing these larger 
farms and production units will be 
the logical outlet for our pesticides. 
As strong formulator-distributors, 
we will supply these resellers. I do 
not agree that a strong local and 
active dealer should be, or will be, 
completely bypassed in the future,” 
he concluded. 


Louis F. Czufin, advertising man- 
ager of California Spray-Chemical 
Corp., Richmond, Cal., made a com- 
parison of the advertising efforts of 
the agricultural chemical trade with 
those of the farm machinery industry. 
He cited figures from one midwestern 
farm paper in which the makers of 
chemical products for the farm used 
a total of only 36 advertising pages 
in all of 1958, while the makers of 
farm machinery, remedy, feed, and 
feed supplements advertised to the 
tune of 462 pages, nearly half of 
which was for farm machinery. 


More Effort Needed 


Mr. Czufin pointed out that the 
chemical trade is in its growth stage 
and thus it is necessary to make a 
greater investment in advertising and 
promotion than that of a well-estab- 
lished “accepted” industry. “We 
should look at the tremendous op- 
portunity any agricultural chemical 
company has to move in and dominate 
any market that it chooses with pow- 
erful advertising and promotion. With 
an average of only 1.2 pages per com- 
pany per year, a consistent program 
of say 12 to 18 pages a year of ad- 
vertising for any well-coordinated 
company would practically assure 


market domination,” he said. 

The advertising man told of a re- 
cent study made on a large-scale 
farmer in Pennsylvania, who has 
2,256 acres and 22 men to do the field 
work. This operation raises poultry, 
hogs, beef cattle, milk, eggs. Upon 
being interviewed, here is what the 
grower gave as a “shopping list” for 
his farm needs, Mr. Czufin said. This 
farmer estimated that he would buy 
in 1960, the following: 25,000 gallons 
of gasoline; 13 tractors, combines, 
cultivators, barn cleaners; 200 tons 
of fertilizer, 3 tons of salt and min- 
erals. He will buy antibiotics, seed, 
pipe, pumps, trucks and incidentally 
100 tires. Nowhere on this list do we 
see a mention of anticipated pur- 
chases of agricultural chemicals of 
any kind. 


“Here we feel is a striking ex- 
ample of the need for our industry 
to develop the market and the 
potential. We must think of adver- 
tising and promotion expenditures 
in terms of cultivating the market 
and spending market development 
dollars. Until our business falls into 
the ‘accepted practice’ category, we 
must spend advertising money not 
only to sell but also to educate,” he 
concluded. 


Speaker at an _ all-convention 
luncheon Wednesday was Dr. Ear! L. 
Butz, dean of the school of agricul- 
ture, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. “Agriculture is changing from a 
way of living to a way of making a 
living,” he told the assembly. “It is 
changing from a business of arts and 
crafts to a business undergirded with 
large amounts of science and technol- 
ogy,” he continued, explaining that 
the present agricultural revolution, 
resting on basic science and closely 
allied with the widespread advance 
of automation in both production and 
distribution, “is threatening the tra- 
ditional pattern of owner-manager- 
operator in a single person. This is 
the very basis of much of today’s 
social and political unrest in agricul- 
ture.” 

A new agriculture in America is 
“emerging with breathtaking rapidi- 
ty,” he said. “The transformation is 
taking place so quickly that we are 
experiencing great difficulty in adjust- 
ing to it economically, sociologically, 
and politically.” 


Keep Research Going 


Looking ahead to the job that must 
be done for the future, Dean Butz 
declared that we must all combat the 
philosophy that asserts that because 
of agricultural surpluses “we should 
declare a moratorium on research and 
education.” 

“This is a false and dangerous doc- 
trine,” he said, pointing out the dire 
consequences that such a philosophy 
would have produced today if applied 
25 years ago. 

“Those who manage our agricul- 
tural production, processing, and dis- 
tributing firms are challenged to give 
intelligent direction to the changes 
ahead, so that our great food and 
fiber industry will function even bet- 
ter than now,” concluded Dean Butz. 

Ways in which the National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Assn. aids the in- 
dustry in matters of legislation, pub- 
lic relations, traffic, and technical 


NAC ELECTS OFFICERS 


FRENCH LICK, IND.—Jack V. Vernon, vice president, Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corp., New York, N.Y., and George R. Ferguson, president, 
Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, division of Geigy Chemical Corp., Yonkers, 
N.Y., were elected president and vice president, respectively, of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Assn. at the group’s 26th annual meeting at the 


French Lick-Sheraton Hotel. 


Mr. Vernon was unanimously elected to serve as president for a third 
consecutive term. Dr. Ferguson, NAC’s newly elected vice president, has 
been a member of the board of directors since 1958. 

Also reelected for another year were Lea 8S. Hitchner, executive secretary 
and treasurer, and Miss Lee H. Grobé, assistant treasurer. 

Members of the association also named three new members to its board 
of directors at the French Lick meeting. The three thus honored are John A. 
Field, vice president, marketing, Union Carbide Chemicals Co., New York; 
Paul Mayfield, vice president, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.; and 
Herbert F. Tomasek, president, Chemagro Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 


and legal affairs, were discussed by 
members of a panel moderated by Lea 
S. Hitchner, executive secretary of 
NAC. 

Participating in the panel were: 
Louis G. Gemmell, Geigy Agricultur- 
al Chemicals, Ardsley, N.Y., chairman 
of the NAC legislative committee; 
Arthur Northwood, Jr., Shell Chemi- 
cal Corp., New York, chairman of the 
NAC public relations committee; 
George L. Wilson, Jr., Rohm & Haas 
Co., Philadelphia; George T. Scriba, 
Union Carbide Chemicals Corp., New 
York, chairman of the NAC lawyers 
committee, and F. Ray Barron, Jr., 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
secretary of the NAC technical ad- 
visory committee. 

Mr. Gemmell presented a report of 
legislative activities in a number of 
states in which laws were being con- 
sidered concerning pesticide labeling 
and distribution, and gave the con- 
ventioneers figures on amounts spent 
to contact state legislatures in order 
to present the industry’s viewpoint. 

Mr. Northwood’s talk reviewed the 
pro and con battles over the use of 
pesticides in mass applications, stat- 
ing that the pace has been stepped 
up during the past year with the 
pesticide foes trying to strengthen 
their positions by every means avail- 
able. He warned that the situation is 
not one to pass over lightly, that fear 
and prejudice on the part of many 
faddist groups are difficult to combat. 
He presented a chart delineating the 
various organizations “for” and 
“against” the industry’s activities and 
warned that the battle lines are being 
drawn. (See editorial, page 22.) 

A plea for additional funds was 
made by Mr. Northwood to counter- 
act some of the propaganda appear- 
ing everywhere against pesticides. 

Mr. Wilson described how his com- 
mittee has been working for a num- 
ber of improvements in freight classi- 
fications and rates for pesticidal ma- 
terials. Among these benefits are the 
ability to ship on a uniform basis for 
either rails or trucks and obtaining 
favorable freight descriptions and 
classifications on materials. 

Mr. Scriba described the discussions 
carried out in meetings of attorneys 
representing the NAC and indicated 
that the group is keeping abreast of 
all developments concerned with legal 
matters. 

Mr. Barron likewise reported on 
the activities of his technical advisory 
committee, stating that the NAC 
Regulatory Action Committee 
(NACRAC) has had an unusually im- 
portant role to play during the past 
year. 


World Pesticide Picture 


Dr. Charles E. Palm, dean of the 
college of agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y., reported on his 
observations of pest control activities 
on a world-wide scale, based on his 
recent round-the-world trip. 


He stressed the importance of 
education in strengthening agricul- 
ture throughout the world, and ob- 
served that some of the backward 
countries are now beginning to see 
the value of modern technology, 
including chemical products. When 
we become impatient with the old- 
er countries in adopting late prac- 
tices, we should not forget that 
agriculture in the U.S. has made 
its phenomenal growth in a rela- 
tively few years. The past century 
has seen practically all the mod- 
ern advances come into being. As 
an example, he reminded that the 
science of entomology observed its 
first 100 years in 1953. 


The idea of land grant colleges, 
once unique in the US., is now 
spreading to other lands, he said. 
However, progress is slow. Whereas 
some $300 million a year is spent in 
the U.S. for agricultural research, 
some countries have practically no 
research programs at all. However, 
contribution of dollars alone may not 
be enough to raise agricultural stand- 
ards in some countries, Dr. Palm said. 
The exporting of American know-how 


and the exchange of technicians 
creates better understanding on both 
sides. ‘‘We have learned a great deal 
about other peoples, their customs 
and their knowledge levels,” the Cor- 
nell dean said. “We know that they 
have problems in understanding us 
and our ways, just as we can’t always 
understand them and their attitudes.” 

Dr. Palm praised the work of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the U.N. for bringing nations to- 
gether to fight common enemies such 
as locusts and other insect pests. The 
Ford and Rockefeller Foundations 
have also made a considerable con- 
tribution in this manner, he said. The 
policy of training natives to carry on 
rather than having American tech- 
nicians remain in a country was cited 
as being desirable. This “pump prim- 
ing” plan has worked particularly 
well in Mexico, Dr. Palm said, but is 
also proving helpful in other parts 
of the world. ; 

Bolstering agriculture in backward 
lands has large political overtones, 
the speaker said. “The free world will 
survive only with the people of 
Southeast Asia pulling themselves 
through and finding ways to raise 
enough to feed themselves. We can’t 
talk democracy to starving people,” 
the dean said. There is no progress 
possible in a subsistence type of ag- 
riculture. It is up to us to give them 
a new philosophy, new hope, new 
friendship. 


Education is the key to the en- 
tire world situation, Dr. Palm said. 
“You can’t impose new ideas on an 
economy based on the bullock plow 
and water buffalo in rice paddies, 
without a program of education,” 
he added. Patience is necessary, 
however, since the process cannot 
be hurried. 


The final portion of the meeting 
was devoted to two papers concerned 
with the 1959 amendment to the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Fungicide, and Ro- 
denticide Act and other federal legis- 
lation. Presenting papers in this por- 
tion of the program were Justus C. 
Ward, chief, pesticides regulation 
branch, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, USDA, Washington, and Joseph 
A. Noone, technical adviser for the 
NAC. 

Mr. Ward discussed provisions of 
the 1959 law which increases the cov- 
erage of the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act to 
include nematocides, plant regulators, 
desiccants, and defoliants. He outlined 
some of the things that the new law 
will do, and reminded that it requires 
registration of products used to con- 
trol nematodes, to modify plant 
growth, to defoliate plants or to desic- 
cate plant tissues. 

“Such registration will automatical- 
ly permit the registrant to petition 
for tolerances under the Pesticide 
Chemicals Amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (PL 
518). This technicality may have far- 
reaching significance insofar as sim- 
plifying the procedures to be followed 
in obtaining the clearances needed to 
justify the use of the chemicals on 
food crops,” he said. 

“It is possible that obtaining tol- 
erances for plant regulators will be 
complicated by the fact that they are 
‘systemics’ and also for desiccants 
and defoliants because they will leave 
quite high residues due to their use 
close to harvest. Even with these 
problems, however, the industry has 
had years of experience in obtaining 
tolerances under the Pesticide Chemi- 
cals Amendment and the details and 
the problems to be solved are famili- 
ar. 
“Since the safety of any residue 
left on a food must now be proven 
before the use can be accepted, it is 
important that the principles and 
tests used to evaluate all agricultur- 
al chemicals be as uniform as possi- 
ble. This will be assured insofar as 
raw agricultural commodities are 
concerned, when the chemicals are 
all covered by the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, and 


are subject to the provisions of PL 
518. 


Provisions of New Law 


“So, from the viewpoint of the ob- 
vious impact of the new law on in- 
dustry, there are only two vital fac- 
tors to remember: 

(1) “Nematocides, plant regulators, 
desiccants, and defoliants must be 
registered. 

(2) “Tolerances on raw agricultur- 
al commodities must be obtained 
through the provisions of the Pesti- 
cide Chemicals Amendment in all 
cases where residues are found to be 
present on food.” 

The immediate enforcement of this 
new law is somewhat involved, be- 
cause of the timing features it car- 
ries, he said. To bring this law into 
direct line with the Food Additives 
Amendment to the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, the follow- 
ing limits are set: 

(1) Where the use of a nematocide, 
plant regulator, desiccant or defoliant 
leaves a residue on a food, and that 
pesticide was in commercial use prior 
to Jan. 1, 1958, the enforcement fea- 
tures of the law shall be applicable 
on March 5, 1960, or such later date 
not beyond March 5, 1961, as the 
secretary may prescribe, or on the 
date of registration, whichever date 
first occurs. 

(2) Where the use does not result 
in residues and the pesticide was in 
commercial use prior to Aug. 7, 1959 
(date of enactment), the enforcement 
features shall also be applicable, as 
outlined above. 

Mr. Noone discussed further the 
effective date provisions of. the new 
amendment, commenting that the 
dates of March 5, 1960 and March 5, 
1961 remain because legislative and 
regulatory personnel involved were 
reluctant to extend the time since a 
time schedule had already been set 
for the products involved under the 
Food Additives Amendment. 

Here is a rundown of the effective 
date provisions as presented by Mr. 
Noone: 


Effective Dates 


For all practical purposes, nema- 
tocides, plant regulators, defoliants 
or desiccants whose use does not re- 
sult in residues in or on food, mar- 
keted commercially prior to Aug. 7, 
1959, are not made subject to the 
detailed requirements of the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act until March 5, 1960 or such 
later date, not beyond March 5, 1961 
as the secretary of agriculture may 
prescribe. 


However, if the product is regis- 
tered under the Act prior to that 
time, it then becomes fully subject 
to the Act. Any nematocide, plant 
regulator, defoliant or desiccant 
which was marketed commercially 
for the first time after Aug. 7, 1959 
is already subject to the Act and 
must be registered. 


Nematocides, plant regulators, de- 
foliants and desiccants whose use 
DOES result in residues remaining 
in or on raw agricultural commodities 
at the time of harvest, are regarded 
differently. An important considera- 
tion with these products is not only 
when the product was first marketed 
but when specific uses of the product 
were first commercially established. 

If a particular use of a nematocide, 
plant regulator, defoliant or desiccant 
had commercial application prior to 
Jan. 1, 1958, for all practical pur- 
poses, that use is not subject to the 
provisions of the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act or 
the Miller Amendment until March 
5, 1960 or such later date or dates, 
not beyond March 5, 1961. 

If, however, a particular use of one 
of these products results in residues 
in or on raw agricultural commodities 
and was commercially established 
after Jan. 1, 1958, that use is already 
subject to the provisions of the In- 
secticide Act and the Miller Amend- 
ment. 

Any new products introduced since 


Jan. 1, 1958 and whose use would re- 
sult in residues in or on raw agricul- 
tural commodities, are now subject 
to those two Acts, There has been no 
basic change in their regulated status 
except that they are now under the 
Federal Insecticide Act and the Miller 
Amendment rather than under the 
Food Additives Amendment. 

Mr. Noone pointed out some “defi- 
nite benefits” to the industry as a 
result of this enactment. “For exam- 
ple,” he said, “nematocides, plant reg- 
ulators, defoliants and desiccants 
whose use results in residues in or 
on raw agricultural commodities are 
removed from the jurisdiction of the 
Food Additives Amendment and are 
made subject to the same laws as 
previously applied to pesticides. Thus, 
a uniform system of regulatory con- 
trol at the federal level is established 
for all these agricultural chemicals. 

“The Amendment also serves as a 
model or pattern for the states to 
follow. Prior to the Amendment, 
some states were regulating or pro- 
posing to regulate defoliants, desic- 
cants, and/or plant regulators under 
their fertilizer laws or under special 
laws. This diverse pattern of state 
control posed serious and, in some 
cases, insurmountable difficulties for 
companies which were trying to mar- 
ket such products on a nation-wide 
basis. The regulatory officials of sev- 
eral states have already indicated 
their intentions of following the fed- 
eral pattern and thereby eliminating 
the duplications and conflicts.” 

As an entertainment feature at the 
annual banquet Thursday night, Dan 
C. Anderson, General Chemical Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical Corp., Dallas, 
Texas, put on a “chemical magic” act 
in which he discussed, in humorous 
vein, chemical terminology and form- 
ulas. 

Dr. Roger Roth, Velsicol Chemical 
Corp., Chicago, was chairman of the 
general convention committee. Com- 
mittee members included James W. 
Starrett, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., and Dr. Richard H. Well- 
man, Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 
New York. 


South Carolina Plant Food 
Society Schedules Meeting 


CLEMSON, S.C.—The 10th annual 
meeting of the South Carolina Plant 
Food Educational Society has been 
scheduled for the Clemson House, 
S.C. on Nov. 9, it was announced. 

Featured banquet speaker will be 
Burnet R. Maybank, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. 

Other highlights of the day will in- 
clude discussions on South Carolina’s 
intensified soil fertility program. 


CROPLIFE, Nov. 2, 1959—21 
Agronomy Society 
Meeting to Feature 
Top Science Speakers 


MADISON, WIS.— Two top US. 
scientists will highlight the speaker's 
roster for the 52nd annual meeting 
of the American Society of Agrono- 
my to be held in Cincinnati, Nov. 
16-20. 

A. G. Norman, professor of botany 
and director of the radiation labora- 
tory at the University of Michigan, 
will discuss “Application and Prob- 
lems of Radiation and Radioisotopes 
in Agriculture.” 

S. G. Stephens, the Wm. Neal Rey- 
nolds Distinguished Professor of Ge- 
netics at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, will talk on “Species Differen- 
tiation in Relation to Crop Improve- 
ment.” 

A full schedule of meetings have 
been established for the five-day af- 
fair. 


Nebraska Agricultural 
Chemical Institute Formed 


LINCOLN, NEB.—At a recent 
meeting, the Nebraska Agricultural 
Chemical Institute was formed. 

The objectives of this association 
are “to procure and disseminate use- 
ful knowledge and information per- 
taining to the scientific development 
of agriculture and to promote better 
understanding, cooperation and a high 
standard of ethics among all persons 
interested in agricultural chemical 
distribution.” 

Elected to the presidency of the 
new group is Howard Peterson, Lin- 
colin Service & Supply, Inc., Grand 
Island, Neb. Farrell Higbee, Brown 
Farm Chemical Co., Scottsbluff, Neb. 
was elected vice president and Wil- 
liam L. Munroe, Farm & Home Ser- 
vices, Inc., Kearney, Neb. was elected 
secretary. 

Also elected to the board were Ted 
Doyle, National Fertilizer Co., Fair- 
bury, Neb.; Max Mason, Thompson- 
Hayward Chemical Co., Omaha, Neb., 
and Arlen Anderson, Crystal Chemi- 
cal Co., Ine., South Sioux City, Neb. 


BANQUET SPEAKER 

WASHINGTON—Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, scientist, educator, author and 
industrialist, will be the banquet 
speaker on Nov. 24 for the Ninth 
Semi-Annual Meeting and Midyear 
Conference of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Assn. The all-day session 
will be held at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel in New York City. More than 
1,000 chemical industry executives are 
expected to attend. 


VISIT PLANT—Members of the recent California Fertilizer Industry Tour 
and School, attended by some 50 bankers and professional farm managers, 
made a stop at the Hercules Powder Co. plant, Hercules, Cal. Dr. Richard B. 
Bahme, regional director for the Institute, who arranged the Institute- 
sponsored tour, stands in center. Others (left to right) are Gordon Dudley 
(with metal hat), acid supervisor, Hercules Powder Co. plant; Don Allison, 
senior technical representative, Hercules Powder Co., San Francisco; Mr. 
Bahme; Fred S. Orth, assistant vice president, Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco, and J. J. Cannon, agricultural loan section, vice president, Bank of 


America, San Francisco. 
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Control Program Indicated .. . 


More Funds Needed to Offset Efforts of 
Anti-Pesticide Faddists Throughout U.S. 


OW THAT THE hysteria has subsided in 

connection with the recent outbreak of 
encephelitis in parts of New Jersey, the situation 
may be reviewed in calmer retrospect than was 
possible at the height of the outbreak. 

The disease caused some 20 deaths, according 
to reports from the area, although not all of these 
have been proved to result from the disease. Its 
spread was finally stopped by a determined effort 
on the part of state and local officials to kill the 
fresh water mosquitoes known to transmit the 
disease. We are happy to report the situation is 
now well in hand and no very recent cases of the 
disease have been noted. 


There is more significance to the New 
Jersey mosquito operation than one would 
ordinarily attribute to such an enterprise. 
This case involves some classic considera- 
tions. It is an occasion where citizens had 
an opportunity to weigh their dread of 
catching a serious disease against their fear 
of allowing pesticides to be applied in the 
community. Also entering into the conflict 
was the consideration of the safety of wild- 
life in the area. The possibility of harming 
some birds or animals in the process of 
killing disease-bearing mosquitoes was ac- 
cepted as a calculated risk. Of much more 
importance was the protection of human 
health and the saving of lives threatened by 
encephelitis. 


Thus pesticides emerge in a heroic manner as 
life savers rather than as villains. The question 
is, however, will these people who so eagerly 
sought relief from mosquitoes, soon forget the 
benefits of pesticides and once more join the ranks 
of the scornful? 

Plenty of pressure is being brought to bear on 
the public to outlaw use of pesticides on many 
fronts. Thousands of dollars from well-heeled 
private citizens are reported to have been con- 
tributed to the anti-pesticide cause, and many of 
these groups are well-organized and continually 
recruit new believers to their camp. 

The positive side is more difficult to put across, 
as a rule, since a certain portion of the public is 
apparently eager to find things to be AGAINST. 
The food faddist finds the pesticide bogey a logical 
addition to his other pet peeves and goes about 
spreading scare stories with great zeal. 

However, it seems to many in the trade that 
situations like the recent one in New Jersey might 
bring a sobering realization to many misguided 
folks. The fact that encephelitis is spread by mos- 
quitoes is only part of the story. The remainder is 
that one of the basic carriers is the pheasant, 
which furnishes the mosquito with the virus which 
the insect transmits to humans. Horses, too, are 
susceptible to the disease, but they cannot trans- 
mit the disease to humans nor to other horses, ac- 
cording to Dr. Edwin L. Brower, director of the 
division of animal industry of the New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture. He explained the 
process in this manner: 


“Encephalomyelitis is carried by mos- 
quitoes and can only be contracted through . 
the bite of a mosquito which has first bitten 
an infected wild bird. While both humans 
and horses may become victims of the dis- 
ease, infection cannot be transmitted from 
one to the other, either directly or by mos- 
quitoes. Federal livestock officials have re- 
ported that the concentration of the virus 
recovered from infected horses is so dilute 
that the disease cannot be transmitted to 
humans or other horses.” 


Our wish is that the role of pesticides in this 


instance might be publicized more widely than it 
probably will be. 

A note of encouragement, however, was heard 
in the recent meeting of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. at French Lick, Ind. Arthur 
Northwood, chairman of the association’s public 
relations committee, indicated that more action is 
likely to be forthcoming from the pesticide trade 
in combatting unfavorable attitudes toward the 


CHART PRESENTED by Mr. Northwood at NAC 
meeting. At left are groups potentially or actively 
against pesticide use, and at right those favorable 
or potentially so. In the middle, of course, is the 
pesticide industry itself. 


use of its materials. In a talk before the conven- 
tion, he pictured the situation in a realistic man- 
ner, declaring that much more can and should be 
done to offset the downward pull of the detractors. 

The very fact that the industry is stirring in 
this direction is encouraging. The story to be told 
about the value of pesticides, properly used, is a 
most convincing one. It takes thought, planning, 
effort and funds to accomplish this end. Sometimes 
a circumstance may be used to advantage. Perhaps 
the recent disease outbreak in New Jersey may 
serve toward this end. But the world needs to be 
told about it. 


Billion in Pesticides by ‘75? 


HAT THE PESTICIDE business for 1959 

will probably top the $265 million mark set 
last year, was predicted by Jack Vernon, vice 
president of Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
and president of the National Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Assn, at the latter’s annual meeting recently. 
Mr. Vernon based his statement on available in- 
formation pertaining to the 1959 season, and re- 
iterated his statement made a year ago that the 
pesticide industry by 1975, would see sales of at 
least $1 billion. 

The industry is growing in both size and im- 
portance to the agricultural economy. In fact, its 
influence is being felt over a much broader base 
than ever. before. Its role in maintaining public 
health by control of disease-carrying insects; its 
contribution toward control of weeds; and the 
marks it has made in the improvement of fruits 
and vegetables all point toward more business 
ahead. 

Moreover, Mr. Vernon said, the profit picture 
is likely to improve along with the volume... a 
circumstance long desired by the trade. Profits 
for 1959 appear to be somewhat improved over 
those of 1958, he said. " 

To reach the $1 billion mark in fifteen years 
will mean an increase of over three times that of 
today’s sales figures, but an accelerated trend is 
under way and should continue to snowball during 
the next several years. 

Once the current growing. pains are overcome 
and the true worth of pesticides is established in 
the minds of farmers everywhere, a great upsurge 
in use is almost inevitable. 

But in the meantime, there is work to be done. 
The $1 billion mark in 15 years is not an im- 
possible objective if the industry plays its cards 
wisely. 
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Groplife's Home Office 

Organic Gardeners Your Employees 


Nov. 17-18-20 — Dealer-Sales Meet- 
ings, sponsored by the Rocky Moun- 
tain Plant Food Assn., Nov. 17, 


Greeley, Colo.; Nov. 18, Pueblo, 
Colo., and Nov. 20, Grand Junction, 
Colo. 


Nov. 24—Ninth Semi-Annual Meeting 
and Midyear Conference, Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Assn., Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, New York. 


Dec. 7-8—Minnesota Soil Short 
Course, University of Minnesota In- 
stitute of Agriculture, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Dec. 8—Minnesota Fertilizer Industry 
Assn. meeting, University of Minne- 
sota Institute of Agriculture, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Dec. 8-10—-District Fertilizer Dealers 
and Lime Producers Schools, Dec. 
8, Green Bay, Wis., Beaumont 
Hotel; Dec. 9, Eau Claire, Wis., 
Eau Claire Hotel, and Dec. 10, 
Madison, Wis., Wisconsin Center 
Building, sponsored by the Soils 
Department, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Dec. 10-11—Michigan State Univer- 


sity Fertilizer Conference, Kellogg 
Center, East Lansing, Mich. 


Dec. 11—Ohio Fertilizer and Lime 
Conference, conference theatre, 
Ohio Union, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


1960 
Jan. 25—Wisconsin Lime and Ferti- 
lizer Day, University of Wisconsin 
campus, Madison, Wis. 


Jan. 26-27—South Dakota Fertilizer 
Dealers Short Course, South Dako- 
ta State College, Brookirgs, S.D. 


Feb. 22-25—Weed Society of America 
meeting, in conjunction with West- 
ern Weed Conference, Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Nov. 3-4— 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 


Fertilizer Dealers and Crops and 
Soils Conference, Stillwater, Okla. 


Nov. 4-6—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, 
National Plant Food Institute, 
chairman. 


BRUSH AND WEED KILLERS 
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REMEMBER TO ORDER 


CHASE Bacs 


There's None Better/ 


Nov. 8-10—National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Assn., Annual Convention, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, St. Louis; 


Muriel F. Collie, 2217 Tribune Tow- 
er, Chicago 11, executive secretary. 


Nov. 9—South Carolina Plant Food 
Educational Society annual meet- 
ing, Clemson House, Clemson, 8.C. 


Nov. 9-10—California section, Ameri- 
can Society of Range Management 
annual meeting, University Room, 
Shattuck Hotel, Berkeley, Cal. 


Nov. 9-11 — California Fertilizer 
Assn., 86th annual convention, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 


Nov. 12-183 — Southwest Fertilizer 
Safety School, Tropicana Motor 
Hotel, Pasadena, Texas. 

Nov, 15-19—American Society of 
Agronomy, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nov. 16-20 — National 


Nov. 19—General Livestocks - Crops 
Field Day, University of Arizona, 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Nov. 17-20 — Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute Show of 
1959, The Coliseum, New York 


Nov. 24—Rutgers’ Pesticide Dealers 
Conference, College of Agriculture 
Campus, Nichol Ave., New Bruns- 
wick, NJ. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 4—27th Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, New York 
Coliseum, New York City. 


Nov. 80-Dec. 5—Joint meeting, En- 
tomological Society of Ontario; En- 
tomological Society of Canada and 
Entomological Society of America, 
Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dec. 1-2—Annual meeting, Carolinas- 
Virginia Pesticide Formulators 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, 

Dec. 2-83—Indiana Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Memorial Center, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Dec. 2-8—Annual Missouri Fertilizer 
Conference, Columbia, Mo. 


Dec. 7-10—Central Canada and North 
Central Weed Control Conferences, 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Can. 

Dec, 7-11 — Nebraska Fertilizer In- 
stitute anhydrous ammonia work- 
shops, Dec. 7, Lincoln, Neb.; Dec. 
8, Hastings, Neb.; Dec. 9, Ogallala, 
Neb.; Dec. 10. Kearney, Neb.; Dec. 
11, Columbus, Neb., Agricultural 
Ammonia Institute cooperating. 


Dec. 9-11—International Crop Protec- 
tion and Pest Control Exhibition, 
Seymour Hail, St. Marylebone, Lon- 
don, England. 

Dec. 10—Iowa Fertilizer Promotion 
Workshop, Savery Hotel, Des Moi- 
nes, Iowa. 


Dec. 10-11—Arkansas Plant Food 
Conference, Lafayette Hotel, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

1960 


Jan. 65-6—Annual Texas Fertilizer 
Conference, College Station, Texas. 

Jan. 6-8—14th Annual Meeting, 
Northeastern Weed Control Confer- 
ence, Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. 

Jan. 12-13 — Nebraska Fertilizer In- 
stitute annual convention, Pershing 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issye of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ P ond word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimuni. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding e 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department, 
play advertising accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $11 per column inch, 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 
v 


POSITION WANTED—MANAGER OR S8U- 
perintendent, Thirty years’ experience fer- 
tilizer and superphosphate installed and 
operated mixer sulphuric acid system of 
granulation. Reference furnished. Address 
oo No. 5341, Croplife, Minneapolis 40, 

nn. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


v 


PESTICIDE 
FORMULATION 
MAN 


Excellent opportunity for man with 
laboratory and production experience 
in pesticide formulation. Primary du- 
ties will involve development of for- 
mulation processes to full scale plant 
operations and laboratory studies de- 
signed to improve methods of for- 
muloting agricultural pesticides. Sal- 
ary commensurate with training and 


e@ 

Please send resumes to: 
Personnel 
Organic Division 


interview. Send application to: 


726 West Summitview Avenue 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED BY 
CHEMICAL FERTILIZER MANUFACTURER 


Assignment in Washington and Oregon. Ag school grad 
with one or more years’ experience in marketing preferred. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications. Hiring only on personal 


Mr. S. C. Hanson 
Collier Carbon & Chemical Corporation 


Yakima, Washington 


Auditorium, Lincoln, Neb. 


Jan, 13-14—Pesticide School, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N.C. 


Jan. 18-15—Ninth Annual Convention, 
Agricultural Ammonia Institute, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


Jan. 14-16—10th Annual Convention 
of the Agricultural Aircraft Assn., 
El Mirador Hotel, Palm Springs, 
Cal. 

Jan. 20-21—North West Agricultural 
Chemicals Industry Conference, 
Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore., C. O. 
Barnard, executive secretary. 


Jan. 20-22—Thirteenth Annual South- 
ern Weed Conference, Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 


Jan. 21—Northeast Region, National 
Plant Food Institute fertilizer sales 
promotion workshop, Hotel Her- 
shey, Hershey, Pa. 


Jan. 25-26—Second Annual Agricul- 
tural Pesticide Conference, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Jan. 25-27—Cotton States Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 

Jan. 27-29—Symposium on Chemistry 
of Phosphate-Soil Reactions, Muscle 
Shoals, Ala. 

Jan. 28-29—Annual meeting of the 
Colorado Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn., Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. 


Feb. 2-4—Pest Control Operators’ 
School, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N.C. 


Feb. 8-9—Southwestern Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
Hilton Hotel, El Paso, Texas. 


Feb, 11-12 — Midwest Agronomists- 


Fertilizer Industry meeting, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The Index of advertisers Is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher dees 
not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 


Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen Div. ... 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
American Potash Institute 


Armour Agricultural Chemical 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson 


Baker, H. J., & he 
Bemis Bro. Bag 


Dorsey Trailer 
. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co. 


Eastern States Petroleum & Chem. Corp. .. 


Gaddis Bros. me Co. 
Grace Chemical Co. 
Grand River Chemical Div. of Deere & Co. 


Harshaw Chemical Co. 
Highwa juipmen 

Hough, 


cent, Co. 


Co 
Mi South Chemical 


Mid-States Machinery Co. 
Miller Chem. & Fert. Corp. 
Miller Publishing Co. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Naugatuck Chemical Div., U.S. Rubber Co. 
Niagara Chemica! Divisi 
Northwest Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd. ........ 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. ........ 
Pennsalt of Weskingien 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 
Phillips Chemical Co., a subsidiary of 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Potash Company of America 
Power Curve Conveyor 
Progressive Farmer 


Reasor-Hill Corp. 


Sackett, A. J., 
Simonsen 
Sinclair Inc. 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 
Smith-Rowland Co., Inc. 
ohio Chemical Co. 
Southern Nitrogen Co. 
Southwest Potash Corp. 
Spencer Chemical Co. 
praying Systems Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Tennessee 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. ............ 
U.S » Products Division 


sat 
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45617 

: 

| 800 North Lindbergh Boulevard 
St. Louis 66, Missouri ue 
Aviation 

Trades Assn., 20th annual conven- 

tion, New Orleans, La. - 

being listed in this department this : 

3 
Broyhill Company, J 
KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H Coddington. Da Mig, 
Reasor-Hill Corpor n ox 36CL. Jack P : 
Davison Chemical Co. 
Deere, John, & Co. 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. 
lowa State Fertilizer ins Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


CROPLIFE’s sharp, incisive 
reporting is studied 
every 7 days by the agricultural 
chemical industry... 


spot diagnosis 
the shifting agricultural chemical scene 
represents a powerful influence on 


this 2 billion dollar market... 


National Coverage Weekly .. . 


Croplife's carefully controlled circulation provides national 
coverage weekly of manufacturers, formulators, mixers and in- 
gredient suppliers. 


Plus Regional Coverage by Marketing-Areas ... 


In addition, a unique regional circulation plan provides ad- 
vertisers with a selective marketing-area coverage of wholesale 
and retail dealers and farm advisory personnel. 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for a complete analy- 
sis of Croplife's important role in your advertising program. 


Here isa COMPLETE advertising medium 
with COMPLETE coverage of the market... 


Croplife 


New York, 551 Fifth Ave. Gp Chicago, 2832 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Murray Hill 2-2185 Harrison 7-0515 
Member of National Member of Business 


Minneapolis, 2501 Wayzata Boulevard Business Publications Publications Audit Kansas City, 612 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Franklin 4-5200 Victor 2-1350 


